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RECENT PROGRESS IN CITY 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Organization of Boards of Education Becoming Thor- 
oughly Businesslike—Membership by Wards Now 
Obsolete — Increasing Independence From City 
Officers — Superintendent Properly the Executive 
Officer—Influence of School Surveys. 


By Water 8S. DEFFENBAUGH, 
Chief of City Schools Division, Bureau of Education. 


Measured in terms of generally accepted and well-tested the- 
ories, there has been gradual improvement in city school admin- 
istration, especially in certain phases, such as improved school 
laws and the application of business principles and scientific 
management to educational problems. Boards of education have 
been reduced in size. Election by wards is 





AFTER FIFTY YEARS WITH 
THE LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


Cold Reception for Land-Grant College Idea in the 
Beginning—Early Students Required to Work with 
Hands—Four Years of College Life Too Short for 
Ultrapractical Work—Should be Devoted to Develop- 
ing Ideals and Inculcating Fundamentals. 


“Tew 
By Wir11am H. Jorpan, 
Former Director New York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


[Read before the Association of Land-Grant Colleges.] 


It is proverbial that the age of three score years and ten is 
the age of conservatism. The progressive, with a note of scorn 
in his voice styles the conservative a reactionary, an obstruc- 

tive creature, generally regarded with sus- 
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picion, who along with the politician is 


practically obsolete. More boards of edu-_ || 


eation have fiscal independence. Stand- 
ing committees are being abolished. The 
superintendent of schools is becoming the 
chief executive officer of the school sys- 
tem. Courses of study are being prepared 
to provide for individual differences. 
School buildings are being adapted to the 
program of studies. 

The school laws have been so changed 
that few cities now have boards of educa- 
tion of more than nine members. New 
York City and Detroit may be given as 
examples of the larger cities that have 
recently reduced the size of their school 
boards, New York City now having 7 
members instead of 46, and Detroit 7 in- 
stead of 21. 

The change from the large to the small 
board has come about because experience 
has proved that the large board is usually 


unwieldly. Some of the members are likely to be indifferent or 








VERY EDUCATED PERSON 

in the world is self-educated. 
You can not educate anybody but 
yourself. Nobody can educate 
you. Education is the discipline 
of your own power by yourself, 
the acquiring of knowledge by 
and for yourself. 

That only is true education 
which is never finished. Ever 
learning, ever struggling toward 
the truth, ever struggling toward 
the best in character, ever fight- 
ing for the thing that is a little 
higher and a little better and a 
little more worth while—that is 
what the educated person is do- 
ing.—Wallace Buttrick. 














often cast into the outer darkness of popu- 
lar disapproval. 

Again, when a speaker has the word 
“retired” after his name it generally in- 
dicates that he has stepped aside from 
life’s activities and has perhaps lost touch 
with current thought and events so that 
his hearers are in grave danger of listen- 
ing either to tedious reminiscences or a 
discussion of receding problems. If this 
happens at this time your charitable judg- 
ment is invoked. 

The subject “After Fifty Years,” indi- 
cates a review, statistical and otherwise, 
of the growth and accomplishments of the 
land-grant colleges, but nothing of the 
kind is proposed. The records of these 
institutions during a half century are 
known and read of all men. They are 
embodied in a great educational develop- 


ment, manifested in the enlightenment of agricultural and 





to concern themselves with matters that do not belong to indi- 
vidual board members. In the small board business relating to 
the schools is usually discussed with more thoroughness, each 
member having an opportunity to express an opinion or to offer 
suggestions, while ina large board few can talk on a question. 
In the large board there is greater opportunity for “ oratory.” 
(he man with ideas may, through inability to make a speech, 
be unable to present them, while if he sits at a table with other 
members and exchanges ideas in conversation his plans receive 
(Oontinued on page 142.) 
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industrial thought and practice; they form an inspiring chap- 
ter in the history of the Great War; and they are generally 
accepted as evidence of a better understanding and fuller mas- 
tery of our physical and economic environment. 

It may not be amiss, however, now that we are in a remi- 
niscent mood, to glance at the conditions which attended the 
beginnings of these colleges in order that the younger members 
of this organization, swelling with pride as they count resources 
and students, may have some appreciation of what they owe to 
those pioneers upon whom was laid the trying and almost heart- 
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breaking burden of laying the founda- 
tions of these colleges and universities. 

First of all, the land-grant college 
proposition was very coldly received in 
academic cireles, although favored by a 
small minority of far-seeing educators 
who realize that the increasing volume 
of scientific knowledge should be brought 
to the aid of the industries. To be sure 
a few of the older colleges were willing 
to adopt this newborn offspring of Fed- 
eral enactment, without doubt acting in 
good faith, though in one instance the 
motive which prompted this attitude ap- 
parently was expressed by a member of 
the faculty of a receptive Institution 
when he remarked, “We can at least give 
the thing a decent burial.” 


Educational Tools Were Scanty. 


It should not be forgotten, however, 
that the new institutions were at first 
almost wholly manned by graduates of 
existing colleges who entered upon their 
work with zeal and faithfulness, but with 
little needed experience in such a new 
field and with scanty educational tools 
other than the traditional. Whether or 
not this enforced selection of teaching 
material was an advantage in the sub- 
sequent careers of those early students 
is a question worthy of serious censider- 
ation. ; 

Popular misconception of the real pur- 
poses of the land-grant act caused much 
criticism and hampered the new colleges 
in securing the needed support. In the 
arguments put forth for the acceptance 
of this act by the States, and subse- 
quently for securing financial support, 
the practical agricultural side of the 
colleges was stressed and the people at 
large were not informed as to the broad 
purposes of these strangers in the edu- 
eational field, and when their advertised 
eurrieula showed a large proportion of 
studies common to the classical colleges 
and when very few students were regis- 
tered in agriculture and many more in 
the general and engineering courses, the 
ery went up that the faculties were com- 
posed of educational aristocrats, having 
no sympathy for the farmer, traitors to 
the agricultural cause, and therefore the 
new colleges were not fulfilling their 
proper function. 


Seven Lamps, but Little Light. 


Bducational tools were largely lacking 
other than those in use by the classical 
colleges. Such seientific knowledge as 
could be made useful to agriculture in 
iis possible applications had not been 
fashioned into teaching form. Rural 
architecture was in one imstance taught 
by readings in Ruskin’s “ Seven Lamps 
of Architecture,” and while the class 
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profited much thereby its members re- 
mained a little hazy on the subject of a 
well-arranged set of farm buildings. 

One plank in the new educational plat- 
form asserted that the hand and the 
brain must be mutually trained. Boys 
who had spent many days plowing and 
milking cows were supposed not to know 
how to perform these simple operations, 
or at least must not get weaned from 
manual labor, so it was decreed that 
students must work with the hands as 
well as study. The manual training of 
one freshman, and this is related from 
memory, began with clearing out the 
débris from the basement of a new build- 
ing. Later he milked cows, a practice 
he had followed at both ends of the day 
for some years. In haying time he 
pitched hay, an operation in which 
he had previously blistered his hands 
many times. For all this he was paid 
at the rate of eight cents an hour plus 
the store of knowledge which he ac- 
quired. This young man was one of 
three agricultural students, and, while 
he did not desert, the general effect of 
such a mistaken policy was to antago- 
nize, even disgust, other students. 


Basiness Men Aided at Critical Time. 


In those days the sessions of the legis- 
lature were anxious periods, it being 
feared that the very scanty desired 
appropriations could not be secured. It 
should never be forgotten that the sup- 
port of professional and business men 
was a deciding influence in tiding some 
of the colleges over this critical period. 

Out of such discouraging beginnings 
have developed colleges and universities 
firmly established in the respect and con- 
fidence of the people, whose incomes ex- 
tend into the millions and whose students 
are numbered by thousands. 

There is no occasion for apologies. 
Notwithstanding the fact that mistakes 
have been made, that the principles of 
sound pedagogies have been sometimes 
ignored and educational values sacrificed, 
evidently deeming it more important to 
avoid the assumed danger of educating 
young men away from agriculture than 
to consider their intellectual welfare, the 
aggregate result has been a notable 
achievement in education and a tribute 
to the faithful service of a great body of 
educators. 


Problems Grow With Growth of Colleges. 


But size and popularity are not sure 
signs of a wise educational policy nor do 
they provide an escape from insistent 
problems. In fact, as the colleges have 
increased in public approval and influ- 
ence their relations have become more 





and more complex and their problems 





both external and internal have increased 
proportionately. 

The increase in the Number of young 
men and women, almost alarming in its 
proportions, who seek to become your 
students and ask for instruction along 
many lines, and the demand for more and 
more research effort, have doubtless ren- 
dered acute your financial problem. Many 
of our legislators have not yet acquired 
an adequate conception of what it means 
to equip eolleges devoted to teaching ap- 
plied science and to secure and hold able 
instructors and investigators against the 
attractive salaries now offered by manu- 
facturing corporations and commercial 
houses. 

There is one phase of the fiscal situa- 
tion to which it is desired to call your 
attention emphatically, not to instruct, 
for I could not do that, but to exhort. 
Reference is made to the administration 
of institutional funds. In certain States 
budget regulations imposed by the leg- 
islatures have seriously invaded the au- 
tonomy of college and station admin- 
istration through the transference of 
administrative authority to fiscal bu- 
reaus at the seat of government, par- 
tially reducing institutional boards and 
officials to the condition of rubber 
stamps. This is fiscal reform devoid 
of practical sense. It is, perhaps, a 
delicate matter for you to discuss at 
home in public, but when limitations are 
placed on the number in a faculty or 
research staff, irrespective of needs 
which may arise, when rigid salaries 
are established, often preventing the re- 
tention of desirable men or securing 
more men or better ones, when mainte- 
nance funds are closely segregated into 
special items without permission to 
transfer and no contingent fund is pro- 
vided, when travel expenses can not be 
incurred except by permission of a State 
regulatory department, then the situa- 
tion becomes obstructive, and somehow 
your constituencies should be made to 
understand the hardships imposed by 
such regulations and how they tranus- 
gress the best interests of agricultural 
education and research. Perhaps this 
danger has not appeared to threaten 
some of you, but be warned, this par- 
ticular reform(?) bug is likely to fly 
across your borders at any time. 


No Objection to Sane Budget System. 


It should be distinctly understood that 


no objection is raised against a sane 
budget system which clearly states the 
general directions in which appropria- 


tions shall be expended and provides for 
a full accounting of the expenditures. 


(Continued on page 138.) 
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A REPRESENTATIVE CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM 
Detroit, Mich., an Excellent Example of Progressiveness in Educa- 
tion—Schools Liberally Supported and Efficiently Conducted— 
Modern Aids to Instruction Freely Utilized. 


By Franx Copy, Superintendent of Schools. 








Development of social consciousness is 
emphasized in the public-school system 
of Detroit, which trains the pupil to meet 
social conditions and to live as good citi- 
zens. The objectives of the elementary 
school have been classified as health, com- 
mand of the fundamental processes, 
worthy home membership, vocational 
training, citizenship, worthy use of lei- 
sure, and ethical training. The under- 
lying social idea is especially noticeable 
in the platoon schools, which comprise 
about one-third of the elementary schools 
of the city. More than 38,000 children 
of the first six grades are organized in 44 
schools under this plan. The school day 
has been lengthened to six hours, half 
of which is spent in the ordinary class- 
room and the other half in special rooms 
arranged for such activities as physical 
training, music, art, and auditorium exer- 
cises. Thirty minutes a day are spent 
in the auditorium, and the social motive 
is apparent here, for the auditorium has 
the atmosphere not of a school but of an 
ordinary public assembly. The school 
authorities believe that the pupil gets 
more valuable preparation for his future 
life from this social activity than from 
any other period of the school day. 


Socialized and Varied Curriculum. 


Large intermediate schools offer a so- 
cialized and varied curriculum to adoles- 
cent children of the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades. On account of the large 
number of pupils fn each grade, many 
courses can be given and the children 
can select the types of work that they 
prefer, so that the course is adjustable 
to their needs. Vocations are studied, 
and the children feel that the work they 
are doing is closely related to their im- 
mediate future, so they are interested in 
it, and remain in school longer than 
children in the ordinary upper-grade 
classes. The tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grades are given in senior high 
schools. This division of the 12-year 
course into three groups of six, three, 
and three grades, respectively, has not 
yet been extended all over the school 
system, but it is spreading as rapidly as 
reorganization is practicable, 





The school system is organized under 
three heads—the supervisory council, the 
teachers’ college, and the bureau of edu- 
eational research—all three being coor- 
dinated by a director of instruction, nor- 
mal training, and research, The super- 
visory council consists of nearly 50 mem- 
bers, whose duty is to supervise the six 
divisions of study, physical education, 
language instruction, exact sciences, so- 
cial sciences, manual and vocational edu- 
cation, and fine arts. This council meets 
once a week to exchange knowledge and 
experience and to disseminate progres- 
sive ideas. At the call of principals the 
supervisors assist in the training of 
teachers, 


Continues in Touch With Teaching Body. 


The teachers’ college is more than a 
school for training new teachers. 
Through its department of training 
teachers in service it keeps the teaching 
body in touch with the results of the 
latest experiments in education. It co- 
operates with the board of supervisors in 
finding out the problems of the schools, 
and through its department of research 
and experimentation it endeavors to solve 
them. The teachers throughout the sys- 
tem have shown remarkable interest in 
continuing their professional education, 
more than half of the elementary and 
intermediate school teachers and admin- 
istrative officers as well as many from 
the high schools being registered for ad- 
vanced work at the college. Credit is 
given to these teachers who make origi- 
nal studies that contribute to the solving 
of the city’s educational problems. The 
results of such studies are distributed 
over the teacher’s name, and the work is 
credited toward promotion. 

The salary schedule for teachers aims 
to give proper consideration for both 
professional training and merit. This 
schedule is based upon professional prep- 
aration, successful experience, and re 
ward for meritorious service. On the 
basis of the length and character of 
their professional training all teachers, 
supervisors, and administrative heads 


are divided into five classes. An auto- 
matic annual advance is provided for 





within each of the classes according to 
length of service. The maximum salary 
is reached at the end of the eighth year 
of service, but after reaching the maxi- 
mum in any of the first four classes, it 
is possible to advance further by addi- 
tional preparation and study or by ren- 
dering exceptional service. Additional 
advances granted upon these conditions 
cease at the end of three years unless 
the same quality of merit still exists. 
To collect data upon which supervisors 
can plan their activities and devise ex- 
periments to settle disputed points is the 
function of the bureau of educational 
research. This bureau studies various 
aspects of the school system, and collects 
statistics on such subjects as retardation 


‘and acceleration of pupils, the various 


nationalities represented in the schools, 
failures in different grades and subjects, 
standards of growth, and analysis of the 
school budget. The bureau studies the 
platoon schools, checking programs, 
studying time alletments, building ca- 
pacity, student hour costs, use of instruc- 
tional space, and use of teacher’s time. 


Psychological Examination for Every Pupil. 


Every child who enters the first grade 
fs examined by the psychological clinic, 
Throughout the grades the clinic keeps 
in touch with the children, examining all 
overage and backward pupils as well as 
those who need individual attention or 
who seem to be capable of work in a 
rapid advancement class. Special classes 
are provided for children of various de- 
grees of backwardness and for unusually 
bright children. A clearing room is 
maintained in each district so that pupils 
who are awaiting examination need not 
be kept in regular classes to the detri- 
ment of discipline in those classes. In- 
corrigible children are placed in special 
schools. 

The psychological clinic also tests va. 
rious groups of pupils in the interme- 
diate and high schools for classification 
on the basis of mental ability, and tests 
special groups in different elementary 
schools at, the request of principals. 
Group intelligence tests have been given 
by the clinic to new teachers and to ap- 
plicants for clerical positions. The clinic 
has been training teachers to give group 
tests. 


Circulate Educational Films and Slides. 


To form a background for classroom 
and auditorium work, educational films 
and slides on subjects related to geog- 
raphy, civics, nature study, elementary 
science, and English are circulated 
through elementary, intermediate, and 
high schools. Churches and parent- 
teacher associations also borrow these 
slides and films. 
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As a part of health instruction the 
schools carry on a constant campaign to 
educate school children in the principles 
and practice of accident prevention and 
thus save lives and property. 

A vocational bureau studies the prob- 
lems of the employment of boys and 
girls, assisting many of them to find 
places. It gathers information concern- 
ing Detroit occupations, prepares this 
information for the use of counselors and 
teachers, and assists them in working out 
an adequate program of educational and 
vocational counseling. The bureau 
makes arrangements for visits to indus- 
trial plants by teachers and classes. 

Vocational education is an important 
part of the school’s work. Among the 
experiments of the past year was the 
introduction of book repair in the man- 
ual-training of the elementary 
schools. An investigation of the educa- 
tional needs of production workers in 
the automobile industry was made. Two 
of the 10 high schools in the city train 
specifically for vocational work. The 
other eight offer vocational as well as 
general courses. 

Rapidly Establishing Libraries. 

Libraries have been established in 41 
schools, as well as in the teachers’ col- 
lege and in the office of the board of 


also 


classes 


education. Nine high schools, three in- 
termediate schools, and 29 platoon 
schools now have libraries, and others 


will soon be equipped with them. 

Each school has a music teacher who 
teaches voice culture, ear training, sight 
reading, and appreciation of music; 
every platoon school has also a musie 
room and equipment. Fifteen operettas 
were produced in the platoon schools dur- 
ing the past year, besides several in the 
high schools. All the high schools and 
five elementary schools have orchestras; 
the technical high school has a full sym- 
phony orchestra. Most of the high schools 
have a teacher for the piano and one for 
the violin. 

As a step toward the appreciation of 
art the children are shown stereopticon 
slides and small pictures reproducing 
masterpieces of sculpture, painting, and 
architecture. They are taught to recog- 
nize and name these great works, to 
know the names and nationalities of the 
artists, and where the originals are kept. 
This work has been carried on with 
10,000 children from 80 schools. The 
Detroit Institute of Arts lends pictures 
in groups to the schools, explanatory 
talks being given upon request. Exhibits 
have been sent to 42 schools, reaching 
More than 44,000 children. Classes also 
visit the institute. 

Pictures and Objects for Classroom Use. 

To allow wider use of museum ex- 
hibits by schools a children’s museum 








has been established. 'Phis museum loans 
collections of pictures and objects to 
teachers for classroom use and holds ex- 
hibits of special interest to children. It 
sends out more than 100 exhibits a week, 
and every high school, 135 grade schools, 
and many schools not in the public-school 
system have borrowed eollections. 

To take care of children with physical 
defects the system provides classes for 
the anemic, the deaf, the crippled, the 
blind and those in danger of becoming 
blind, and children with speech defects. 
Five open-air schools and two hospital 
schools are maintained, as well as four 
open-window rooms for convalescent and 
undernourished children, and a room for 
eardiopathic children. A special school 
eares for crippled children. 

The city maintains a junior college, 
with more than 1,100 students, and a ecol- 
lege of medicine and surgery, with nearly 
200 students, Evening schools, summer 
and continuation for 
working boys and girls are also a part 
of the school system. 


schools, classes 


For the year ending June 30, 1922, 
the total cost of the schools, includ- 


ing instruction, operation, maintenance, 
business administration, educational ad- 
ministration, and supervision, amounted 
to $12,887,394.99. The cost per capita of 
membership in the elementary schools 
from the kindergarten to the sixth grade, 
inclusive, was $70; of special 
$97.99; of intermediate schools—that is, 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades— 
$110.54; the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grades of high schools, exclusive of the 
technical high the continuation 
school, and the high school of commerce, 
$162.92. Evening schools cost per capita 
$13.61, and summer schools $13.50. The 
cost per capita of membership in the 
junior college was $159.76, of the teach- 
ers’ college $212.12, and of the college 
of medicine and surgery $556.95, 
Students Pay Part of Cost. 

Students of the junior the 
teachers’ college, and the college of 
medicine and surgery pay a part of the 
eost of their instruction. Junior col- 
lege students whether residents of De- 
troit or not pay $5 a semester for regu- 
lar day work and $8 a semester for 
evening or summer work, If they are 
not residents of the city they pay in 
addition $75 a semester for regular day 
work, $15 for each subject each term for 
evening work, and $30 a session for sum- 
mer work. Nonresident students taking 
10 hours of work or less pay $5 for each 
semester hour. 

In the teachers’ college residents of 
the city pay $7.50 a semester for regular 
daywork and nonresidents pay $15. 
Evening or summer courses cost $3 to 
residents and $5 to nonresidents. The 


schools, 


school, 


college, 











WHAT EDUCATION MEANS TO 
A FOREIGN-BORN STUDENT 


tell 
It 





what 
so 


been asked to 
education means to 
much to me that it rather difficult 
to put it all in mere words. It means 
more to me and to a certain group of 
whom I am a member than it does to 
most of you. To most of you education 
is a matter of course, something to be 
taken for granted, something your par- 
ents and their parents and their parents 
before them have always been blessed 
(or bothered) with. To us (those Amer- 
ican citizens either born them- 
selves or born of foreign parents) edu- 
cation means infinitely more. 

For generations we have been denied 
education, and it has always been 
to us a hope, a dream, an ideal. Every 
year thousands and thousands of im- 
migrants cross the to come to 
America, their hearts filled with great 


I have you 


me, means 


is 


foreign 


so 


ocean 


hopes of political, social, educational 
blessings that have never been theirs, 


Many immigrants lose a number of their 
hepes, for many of their hopes can never 
be realized; but the one hope, the one 
dream, that has always withstood the 
test of time and hardship, has been that 
of education. America has never failed 
here. Always has she provided schools, 
where not only her citizens, but also 
her immigrants, might be instructed, 
Poor, rich, young, old, she welcomes to 
her schools; and poor, rich, young, old, 
come and are satisfied. 

That is why education means so much 
to me—because it is the realization of a 
hope, a dream, an ideal, that for gen- 
erations back my ancestors have prayed 
for and were denied.—l'rom a talk by 
Bessie S. Grosanan, a pupil of the West 
Philadelphia Girls High School, to her 
classmates. 





To assist superintendents or principals 
in establishing mental clinics and organ- 
izing special classes for backward pupils, 
the New York State education depart- 
ment maintains a bureau of mental 
hygiene and diagnosis. This bureau also 
examines individual children who are 
retarded or who appear to be mentally 
deficient, and furnishes information as 
to the services of other State agencies 
performing mental examinations and as 
to the facilities offered by the system 
of clinies of the State commission for 
mental defectives and the State hospital 
commission. 








fee in the college of medicine and sur- 
gery is $50 a year for residents and $200 
a year for nonresidents. In the ele- 
mentary, intermediate, and high-school 
grades tuition is charged only to non- 
residents, 
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Causes Deplorable Waste. 


EDUCATION IN HOLLAND 





Little Communication Heretofore on Educational Matters—Closer 
Contact Desired—Condition Sedulously Avoided in America Has 
Arisen in Holland—Splitting Up the Schools on Sectarian Lines 


By P. A. DIELs, 
Headmaster at Amsterdam, 











It was, I think, in the year 1888 when 
my parents received an unexpected visit 


of some relations of theirs who had 
emigrated to America some 20 years 
before. If I rightly remember, they 


had settled in Nebraska or Dakota and 
though they had not lost their Dutch 
character and could still speak our 
language rather well, it was clear that 
those 20 years had had a powerful in- 
fluence upon them; indeed there were 
times that they did not feel quite at 
home in the old country; they had been 
“Americanized.” I was still a small 
boy at that time, but yet I remember 
quite well the astonishment of my father 
and mother at the story of their experi- 
ences in America. They brought with 
them their little daughter or grand- 
daughter, and .though we, Dutch boys 
and girls, could not understand her, we 
got on remarkably well. How? I do 
not know any more, but it seems that 
children have an international code of 
games by which they can make them- 
selves at home anywhere. After some 
months the “Americans,” as we called 
them, returned to their country and we 
heard no more of them. There must 
be, of course, some descendants of that 
family branch still living somewhere in 
your country, but we have completely 
lost touch with them. 


Dutch Teaching Difficulties Unknown in 
America. 


This incident of so many years ago 
came to my mind when I received that 
most kind letter of the editor inviting 
me to contribute to this periodical. We 
in Holland have not much communica- 
tion about educational matters with 
America. In matters of commerce, etc., 
there is a constant interchange of goods 
and ideas between the two countries, but 
I think that most Dutch teachers know 
more about your Wall Street than about 
your school organization; and, on the 
other hand, you American teachers will 
know something about our dikes, our tu- 
lips, our painters, our dear enemy, the 
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water, but our educational system and 
our teaching difficulties will be quite 
unknown to you. Yet we are related to 
each other; some of the oldest Amer- 
ican famiities are of Dutch origin; the 
Dutch were among the first to settle 
in the New World, and it should be but 
natural that a constant intercourse of 
ideas between our countries existed. Un- 
fortunately this is not so, at least not 
so in the world of education. 

When I was a young man studying at 
college and later on when I continued 
my studies in education, we heard a 
good deal about the German, less of the 
French, still less of the English and— 
nothing of the American education. 
Later on, the name of John Dewey was 
mentioned now and then, and, of course, 
your Stanley Hall was often cited, 
though not always understood. At pres- 
ent American tests for measuring the 
mind are the rage in a small society of 
earnest students of psychology, but what 
I should like to call your more practical 


work, your syllabuses, your school regu- 


lations, etc., are terra incognita for most 
of us. 

And thus you see why I thought of 
my now lost American relations; not 
only the individuals but the countries, 
too, have lost that most valuable con- 
tact between each other, and I venture 
to say this is the more unfortunate for 
us, as Holland by its delicate position 
in the affairs of the world and its deli- 
cate geographical position in Europe 
must needs try to maintain its century- 
old culture. Any assistance is welcome 
to us, and now you can conjecture why 
we want to know how you American 
teachers organize your education. 


Not Proud of All Dutch Influence. 


The other day I read that most inter- 
esting work of Mr. H, L. Mencken’s— 
“The American Language ”’—and, being 
a good Dutch patriot, was proud and 
struck by the influence, be it ever so 
small, of our language on yours. But 
a few days later Mr. William D. Cutter, 





M. D., of New York University, sent me 
a report about the battle for free schools, 
and when I read that the rate bill was 
“doubtless an inheritance of Holland” 
I was jnterested to note another Dutch 
influence, but I am sorry to say my 
proudness had gone. 


Dutch Schools Have Not Followed Cubberley. 


Prof. E. P. Cubberley in his “ Histery 
of Education” (by the way, a valuable 
book for us and for you), says that most 
of the opposition against the free public 
schools came from clerical quarters, but 
that the question was now settled. “ Our 
people mean to keep the public-school 
system united as one State school sys- 
tem.” When I read this I heard a fa- 
miliar sound, but unfortunately our 
school system has gone just the other 
way about. 

These are only a few examples picked 
at random. Relationship exists, and 
though we are at a great distance and 
speak a different language and live in 
quite other circumstances, it will be 


| good for us to know more about each 


other. This first letter is meant to be 
an introductory one. I have feit the 
necessity to introduce Holland and my- 
self, and you will allow me to postpone 
more extensive information till later on. 
One more personal observation: I saw 
in the same work of Mr. Mencken's 
(which I mentioned above) that your 
American language differs in idiom and 
spelling so much already from the Eng- 
lish that the time has come to consider 
it a language apart, I beg to apologize 
for any errors and hope you will bear in 
mind that he who writes this is not an 
Anglo-Saxon born. 


Every Denomination May Maintain a School. 


Religion, polities, and education are at 
present hopelessly mixed up in our coun- 
try. The American free school, I read 
in your publications, is a nonsectarian, 
tax-supported, State-controlled school. 
No public funds may be used for the 
support of sectarian schools, Professor 
Cubberley in his History of Education 
says that with the 49 denominations 
and 171 different sects which the World 
Almanac listed for 1917 in the United 
States of America division of funds must 
lead to inefficiency and educational 
chaos. We Dutch teachers feel the bit- 
ter truth of this statement in our coun- 
try. With us every denomination, every 
sect, every party, every union has at 
present got the right (since 1920) to 
establish and maintain a school after 
their own heart and desire, all the ex- 
penses being paid for ‘by the State. I 
have an idea that your free school is a 
public school; with us a vrije (free 
school) is a nonpublic school, because 
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the State has no right to interfere or 
control the syllabus or the results of it. 

This aim was finally reached in 1920, 
when the fight of long standing between 
the two groups of political parties—the 
Roman Catholics and the Calvinists on 
the one hand and the liberals, the radi- 
cals, and the Socialists on the other— 
was ended by a “compromis” in which 
the public school and the sectarian 
school acquired equal rights on public 
money. I really feel incompetent to ex- 
plain to American readers the intricate 
fabric of political cries and programs, 
and, moreover, we Dutch educationalists 
feel a deeply rooted aversion against 
that most fatal mixture of politics and 
education. But the result of the com- 
promise is that nowadays in every town 
and village of Holland schools of a dif- 
ferent character are to be found. Not 
seldom does a village with a population 
of say 100 school children boast of two 
or three schools. Inefficiency, which 
Professor Cubberley feared, has set in, 
for it is a matter of fact that three 
schools with 30 children each are far 
more inefficient than one school with a 
population of 90 pupils. The expenses 
rose to an enormous height without giy- 
ing those favorable results which should 
be the issue of suck a big expenditure. 
But religion, politics, and education have 
always strongly appealed to the Dutch. 
Our nation is most ridiculously split up 
in so many parties, sects, etc., that it 
requires a man with no bad memory to 
distinguish them all. And this splitting 
up leads to a most deplorable waste of 
energy and capital, which in education 
is nothing short of a crime. 


Public and Sectarian Schools Divide Funds. 


That education law of 1920 to which 
I referred above prescribed, as I said, 
equality of rights regarding the division 
of public funds between the public 
schools and the sectarian schools, and 
was the work of our first minister for ed- 
ucation, Doctor de Visser, a very able 
clergyman and powerful orator, who had 
for long years defended the rights of the 
sectarian schools. But the economic con- 
ditions of Holland altering so much in 
consequence of the world’s crisis, it be- 
came necessary to economize on all pub- 
lic organs, and thus on education too. 
Already within two years, in 1922, the 
same minister had to propose a change in 
the law of 1920, the most important fea- 
ture of which was to augment the num- 
ber of pupils per teacher considerably. 
A strong opposition set in, petitions and 
mass meetings were held—all was in 
vain. It is clear that the system of the 
education law, being a political agree- 
ment, could not be changed, and so the 





only way to economize was on the or- 
ganization of education. 

I can not but feel that education in 
Holland, also in consequence of the state 
of things outlined above, is not what it 
should be. We recognize the importance 
of seeing ‘“verder dan ovre neus lang 
is” (farther than the length of our 
noses) ; in other words, In these times of 
transition we turn to other countries to 
study their methods of education. For 
long years Dutch teaching has been under 
strong German influences—the neighbor- 
hood of the country, the similarity of 
language, the German industrial and 
commercial successes, the thoroughness 
of their investigations in science did 
much in strengthening these influences. 
I need mention here only one name— 
Herbart, whose philosophy and methods 
ef teaching set for a long time the ex- 
ample to Dutch education. Of late Dutch 
experts began to doubt of much peda- 
gogica “made in Germany,” and the 
World War has done a good deal teward 
making that doubt more acute. That is 
why we should like to know about Amer- 
ican teaching and school organization. 
Among the problems which face wus in 
Holland at the present moment, the fol- 
lowing are the most important: Manual 
training, open-air schools, physical train- 
ing, the relation between elementary and 
secondary schools, the “ eenheidsschoo!l ” 
(one kind of school for children of dif- 
ferent classes of society), and the teach- 
ing of history. Moreover, we should like 
to know your syllabuses for the different 
branches of tuition. 


Other Articles Will Follow This. 


It is my purpose at the kind invita- 
tion of Scmoot Lire to give you now 
and then some reports about things ed- 
ucational in Holland. Every individual 
has his calling and so has every nation, 
the old as well as the young. I have no 
right to point out to you what calling 
America has on this earth of ours, but 
the way of the world's events show clear- 
ly that a new culture and a new spirit 
must be born if we wish to save man- 
kind from the sore evils to which they 
are daily surrendering themselves more 
and more. Therefore, a better under- 
standing among the nations is one of the 
first requirements, and the foundation 
stone of this ideal is education of the 
young to which we all have given our 
lives and our souls. 





For the first time in South Carona a 
woman has been elected as county super- 
intendent of education. Miss Kate V. 
Wofford will take up the duties of the 
superintendency of Laurens County on 
July 1, 
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CITY SCHOOL BOARDS 
ARE INDEPENDENT 


New York Cities Not Under Uniform 
Law—Some Collect Their Own 
Taxes, but Others Are Seriously 
Hampered. 


In 49 of the 60 cities in New York the 
beards of education virtually have finan- 
cial independence, Dr. Frank P, 
Graves, commissioner of education, in a 
bulletin of the University of the State 
of New York. Sixteen of the third-ciasgs 
cities are in school districts not coter- 
minous with the city, and the boards of 
education there prepare their own bud- 
gets and collect their taxes through their 
own officers, without interference by the 
eity. Seven other cities have boards of 
education with independent power to de- 
termine the amount to be expended, and 
levy and collect school taxes on a sepa- 
rate roll. 

There are 26 citles where the school 


Says 


| taxes are levied and collected with the 


city taxes, but the boards of education 
have either primary or ultimate control 
over the amounts to be expended for 
school purposes. In these 49 cities with 
financial independence the schools are 
successfully maintained. to the satisfac- 
tion of the taxpayers of the districts, 
and the educational welfare of the chil- 
dren is fully promoted and protected, 
and it seems only reasonable that the 
same independence of action upon the 
part of school authorities should be per- 
mitted in all cities of the State. 

In the other 11 cities—Albany, Bing- 
hamton, Buffalo, New Yerk, Niagara 
Falls, Poughkeepsie, Rochester, Schenec- 
tady, Syracuse, Troy, and Yonkers—the 
problem of financing and administering 
our school systems becomes acute be- 
cause the city officials in many instances 
have seriously embarrassed the 
authorities in the expenditure of school 
funds. 


school 





“Get dad in” is the slogan of the 
Georgia parent-teacher associations, the 
members believing that the work needs 
the strength, welght, and influence of 
father as well as the untiring inspira- 
tion of mother. One organization of 
Columbus, Ga., recently held the most 
successful and enthusiastic meeting of its 
history when it had a “Dad's night,” 
with decorations and refreshments, a 
spelling bee with prizes, and speeches by 
the fathers. At this meeting the assv- 
ciation enrolled the men 100 per cent. 
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CLEVELAND MEETING OF 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


Many Affiliated Organizations Join in Meeting—Superintendents 
Discuss Citizenship, Finance, Curriculum, and Training for Indus- 
tries—Nationalized Schools versus State System—Report on Con- 








To discuss the relation between edu- 
cation and citizenship, to study the mak- 
ing of a school curriculum, and to con- 
sider what progress has been made in 
solving financial problems in education, 
the department of superintendence of 
the National Education Association will 
meet at Cleveland, February 25—March 2. 
The opening address on Sunday will be 
delivered by E. B. Bryan, president Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 

Administering education in the inter- 
ests of children and the State will be 
the subject of an address by John J. 
Tigert, United States Commissioner of 
Education, at the Monday morning ses- 
sion. What constitutes American citi- 
zenship will be taken up by Alvin Ows- 
ley, national commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion. Henry Turner Bailey, head 
of the Cleveland School of Art, will 


speak on the use of leisure time, and 
George E. Vincent, president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, will discuss 


health and the schools. 

Seven-minute talks by a number of 
city superintendents will be given on 
Monday afternoon, telling something of 
their various experiences in administer- 
ing education. Among the superintend- 
ents will be Frank Cody, of Detroit; 
Randall J. Condon, of Cincinnati; and 
E. C. Hartwell, of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Increasing Demands Present Urgent Question. 


A constructive program for the Na- 
tional Education Association will be sug- 
gested on Monday evening by William B. 
Owen, president of the association. How 
to meet the increasing demands for pub- 
lic education is an urgent question, and 
the solving of this problem will be dils- 
cussed by Marion Le Roy Burton, presi- 
dent of the University of Michigan. An- 
other subject taken up at this meeting 
will be the essential characteristics of a 
business executive. 

Progress in solving financial problems 
in education will be shown at the Tues- 
day morning session, when George D. 
Strayer, professor of educational admin- 
istration, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, will speak on the cost and 
fiscal administration of schools, and Rob- 
ert M. Haig, also of Columbia University, 





will discuss the tax problem in financing 
public education. Herbert F. Weet, 
superintendent of schools, Rochester, 
N. Y., and H. B. Bruner, superintendent 
ef schools, Okmulgee, Okla., will tell 
what the schools do in relation to what 
they cost. A symposium on budget mak- 
ing and spending will be held, problems 
of the county being presented by A. L. 
Harman, superintendent of Montgomery 
County, Ala., problems of the city by 
Arthur B. Moehlman, of the Detroit 
schools, and problems of the State by 
Thomas E. Finegan, State superintendent 
of public instruction in Pennsylvania. 

A joint session of the department of 
superintendence with the affiliated or- 
ganizations representing secondary edu- 
cation, elementary education, and rural 
education will be held on Tuesday eve- 
ning. Superintendent Jesse H. Newlon, 
of Denver, will preside. 


Various Aspects of Curriculum Making. 


The curriculum and its development 
will be the subject of discussion at the 
Wednesday morning meeting. Princt- 
ples and types of curricular develop- 
ment will be described by Otis Caldwell, 
principal of the Lincoln School, New 
York City. Keeping the curriculum 
alive will be the next topic, taken up 
by Amalia Bengston, county superintend- 
ent, Olivia, Minn. Ernest Horn, pro- 
fessor of elementary education, Univer- 
sity of lowa, will discuss who makes the 
curriculum and how it is made. How 
modern business may aid in reconstruct- 
ing the curriculum will be considered 
by Charles H. Judd, director of the school 
of education, University of Chicago. 
William McAndrew, associate superin- 
tendent of schools, New York City, will 
speak on the human element in curric- 
ulum making. 

Training for the industries will be 
the first subject considered at the clos- 
ing session of the department on Thurs- 
day evening. International education 
will be taken up by Gregory Mason, of 
the Outlook, and immigrant education 
will be the subject of an address by 
Edward A. Steiner, of Grinnell, Iowa. 

Education under a nationalized sys- 
tem and under the State plan will be 





discussed on Thursday morning at a 
round table of superintendents of cities 
of 80,000 to 100,000 population. The 
contention that a unified, universally 
educated, efficient nation demands a na- 
tional system of public schools will be 
contrasted with the idea that the spirit 
of democracy as well as the Constitution 
requires that education be left to the 
States. In a study of higher teaching 
efficiency the superintendents will take 
up the training of teachers before en- 
tering the profession and their further 
training and development afterwards. 
Other subjects considered at this round 
table will be the year-round school, with 
its greater conservation of opportunities 
to youth, and business methods as ap- 
plied to educational organization and 
administration. 

Will Describe Year's Educational Progress. 

A year’s progress in education will be 
described by Dr. John J. Tigert, United 
States Commissioner of Education, at 
the Tuesday afternoon meeting of the 
National Council of Education. Need of 
professional leadership in education will 
be considered by J. H. Beveridge, presi- 
dent of the department of superinten- 
dence, Omaha, Nebr. The final report of 
the committee on reorganization of the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades will be 
presented by J. M. Glass of the Pennsy!- 
vania State department of education. 

At the second session of the council 
a report on the teaching of democracy 
will be presented by the chairman, A. 
Duncan Yocum, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Other committees will 
report on the continuity of education, 
the status of American woman teachers, 
and American teachers’ colleges. State 
levies and other State funds for the sup- 
port of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion will be the subject of an open forum. 
At the last session of the council com- 
mittees will report on character educa- 
tion, vocational education, thrift educa- 
tion, and health problems. 

Rural Department to Discuss County Superin- 
tendence. 

Problems and progress of the office of 
county superintendent will be the chief 
concern of the department of rural edu- 
cation, which will meet in four general 
sessions, besides a joint session with the 
Department of Superintendence. Facts 
and future of the county superintendency 
will be the general topic for the open- 
ing session on Tuesday afternoon. Super- 
intendent C. G. Cooper, of Baltimore 
County, Md., will discuss the practical 
workings of the county unit, and Miss 
Charl O. Williams will analyze the next 
step in professionalizing the office of 
county superintendent. Other speakers 
will be Lee L. Driver, director of rural 
education, Pennsylvania, and Miss Ade- 
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laide M. Ayer, State rural supervisor of 
Montana. Rural-school administration 
and the county unit will be considered by 
T. H. Harris, State superintendent of ed- 
ucation, Louisiana, Benjamin J. Burris, 
State superintendent of education, In- 
diana, and other speakers. 

Comparative instruction in one-teacher 
and consolidated schools will be the sub- 
ject of a committee report by John M. 
Foote, State rural agent, Baton Rouge, 
La., and a general discussion of this topic 
will follow. At the closing session of 
this department Owen R. Lovejoy, of the 
National Child Labor Committee, will 
make an address on rural child welfare, 
and Thomas Jesse Jones, of the Pheips- 
Stokes Fund, will speak on educational 
opportunities for negro children. 

The distinctive functions of the city 
training school will be studied at the 
first meeting of the city training school 
section, the discussion being led by E. C. 
Hartwell, superintendent of schools, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Other topics taken up at 
the various meetings of this section will 
be the improvement of practice teaching, 
correlation between success in high 
school, in normal school, and in teach- 
ing, and cost problems in teacher train- 
ing. The program will include a visit 
to the Cleveland Training School. 

Kindergarten objectives which may be 
measured in terms of the modern ele- 
mentary school and how these objectives 
may be built upon in the lower grades 
will be studied by the council of kinder- 
garten supervisors and training teachers 
on Wednesday evening. 


High-School Men Talk of Tests. 


Guidance for the adolescent will be 
the subject of the first paper presented 
for the consideration of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals. 
This will be by Edward Rynearson, prin- 
cipal of the Fifth Avenue High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Homogeneous grouping 
of high-school pupils by intelligence tests, 
criteria for judging the success of moral 
training in the and 
curricular and extra-curricular aspects 
of sex-social training in high 
will be among the other subjects taken 
up by this association. 

Policy and organization of schools of 
education will be the general topic at 
the first session of the National Society 
of College Teachers of Education. Rela- 
tions between the university school 
education and the State teachers’ 
lege will be discussed at this meeting. 
Objectives in the professional education 
of teachers will be taken up at the sec- 
ond session, and at this time the speak- 
ers will discuss curricula for the educa- 
tion of teachers for elementary and for 
secondary schools. Professional educa- 
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tion and research in university schools 
of education will be considered by W. C. 
Bagley, of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, W. W. Charters, of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, B. R. 
Buckingham, of Ohio State University, 
and William P. Burris, University of 
Cineinnati. 

Among the other associations which 
will meet during the week are the Na- 
tional Association of High-School In- 
spectors and Supervisors, the National 
Academy of Visual Instruction, the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, the 
National Society of Primary Education, 
the National Council of Administrative 
Women in Hducation, American Assocl- 
ation of Teachers’ Colleges, and the Na- 
tional Conference on Educational Method. 

A conference on the work-study-play 
or platoon plan of school organization, 
called by the United States Bureau of 
Education, will be held on Tuesday after- 
noon and evening. 

An exhibit on consolidation and rural- 
school improvement will be shown, occu- 
pying the long corridors adjacent to the 
lounge in the public auditorium. A 
building exhibit, in charge of R. J. Con- 
don, superintendent of city schools, Cin- 
cinnati, will feature junior and senior 
high schools. It will be placed in the 
Chamber of Commerce Hall. Commer- 
cial exhibits will be shown in the exhibit 
hall of the public auditorium. Cleveland 
schools will display exhibit materials and 
will welcome visitors. Other educational 
exhibits will include outlines for school 
budgets and information for visitors to 
schools in near-by cities, 





RHODE ISLAND FORBIDS HIGH 
SCHOOL FRATERNITIES. 


In the list of States forbidding high- 
school fraternities, published in the De- 
eember issue of ScHoor Lire, the name 
of Rhode Island should have appeared. 

The Rhode Island statute declares: 
“ No society, secret or otherwise, no fra- 
ternity or sorority, and no club to mem- 
in which less than the entire 
student body shall be eligible shall be 
formed in any public school among 
the pupils of the public 
Blicood T. Wyman. 


bership 


or 


schools.” — 





When the University of Chicago de- 
velops its school of technology, it should 
not only an undergraduate 
eourse, but also a graduate institute 
where scientific knowledge may be ap- 
plied to the industrial arts, according to 
Dr. Harry Pratt Judson, the president 
of the university. 
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INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 
OF ENTIRE FACULTY 


Twelve Students in Alaskan College 
Occupy the Time of Six Profes- 
sors—Pioneer Work Surrounded 


by Difficulty. 


The Alaska Agricultural College and 
School of Mines, which opened for its 
firs. year of regular work in September, 
bids fair to be a flourishing institution 
in less time than even its most opti- 
mistic supporters have predicted. Prest- 
dent Bunnell and his faculty of 6 pro- 


fessors are now offering 5 courses to 
2 regular students. Six additional 


students are enrolled in the first short 
mining course, which began on Novem- 
ber 6. A second 10 weeks in 
length, will begin February 1, 1923, and 
is expected attract more students 
than found time take advantage of 
the first course. 

The following courses are offered to 
regular full-year students: Mining en- 
gineering, agriculture, general science, 
and home economics. Bight students 
are enrolled in the mining engineering 
course. The remaining four students 
are distributed the other three 
courses. 

Contrary to expectations, it was found 
necessary to offer senior work during 
the first year of the operation of the 
school. One student enrolled in the 
senior class and will down in his- 
tory as the first graduate of Alaska’s 
first college. This student had three 
years of work in agriculture at Cornell 
University. It to the dis- 
credit of Cornell to quote him as stating 
that he is receiving and expects to re- 
ceive more education in the Alaska Ag- 
ricultural School of Mines 
in one year than it would be possible 
for him to acquire at Cornell in 
years. Not student fortunate 
enough to to command the 
individual attention of an entire college 
faculty. 

A visit to the 
that launching a pioneer educational in- 
stitution in a new country with limited 
funds is by no means an easy under- 


course, 


to 


to 


over 


1S 


go 


is nothing 


College and 


two 


every is 


be able 


college convinces one 


taking. Those who have been taught to 
administer or to teach by “rule of 
thumb” would be sadly out of place 
here. President and professor alike must 
literally roll up their sleeves and tackle 
certain phases of the work. This is 
being done with results that make the 


college a success even in the first days 
of its existence.—Alaska School Bulletin. 
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LINES OF PROGRESS 
IN TEACHER TRAINING 


Main Avenue to Educational Effi- 
ciency Lies in Adequate Training 
—Teacher - Training Institutions 
Striving for Improvement. 





By Nina C. VANDEWALKER. 


“A trained teacher for every child” 
is one of the current slogans in the 
campaign for educational improve- 
ment. In this campaign the emphasis 
has been placed mainly upon exter- 
nals, the need of better buildings and 
equipment, and little has been said 
about the more fundamental need, that 
of better trained teachers. Educa- 
tion itself is a process whose results 


are the children’s development. The 


direction of that process is the function 
of the teacher. Better buildings and 
equipment are needed, but only as means 
by which she can perform her function 
more effectively. The effective use of 
these or any other educational agencies 
on the part of the teacher implies an ac- 
quaintance with the principles of modern 
psychology and the application of these 
to problems of class-room procedure. 
This requires training, and without 
teachers thus trained there can be no 
real progress for the individual child or 
for the Nation as a whole. 


Trained Teachers Proportionately Few. 


The ideal of a trained teacher for 
every child is still far, very far, from 
realjzation, however, for the number of 
such teachers is proportionally very 
sinall. The author of “The Nation and 
the Schools” considers the lack of trained 
teachers to be one of the two “ weak- 
est links in the chain of American 
edueation,” the other being the total 
inadequacy of the rural-school  sys- 
tem. The justification for this judg- 
ment as to teacher training was based 
on data concerning the education of 
the 600,000 teachers who constituted 
the public-school teaching force in 1918. 
Of this number 30,000 had no education 
and 200,000 had less than four years; but 
two years of work beyond that grade; 
and 200,000 had less than four years; but 
half of the entire 600,000 had had any 
real professional training. ‘The propor- 
tion of those who had had adequate 
training was not stated. It is evident, 
therefore, that not less than half of the 
children in the elementary schools are 
taught by inadequately trained or un- 
trained teachers. 
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In view of the awakening to the need 
of better schools it would seem reason- 
able to assume that such a lack in the 
qualifications of teachers would be one 
of the first things to be remedied. There 
is little evidence that such is the case, 
however. One hears about marked prog- 
ress in the rural-school field, of the con- 
struction of new junior high schools by 
the score, of the progress of vocational 
education, and occasionally of salary 
increases, but very little about the build- 
ing of new normal schools or of larger 
appropriations for existing ones. And 
yet the main avenue to a higher educa- 
tional efficiency—the short cut, rather— 
lies in the adequate training of teachers, 
One of the greatest handicaps to educa- 
tional progress now recognized as neces- 
sary to the welfare of the Nation is the 
failure to recognize the necessity for 
such training. 


Larger Service by Teacher-Training Institutions. 


The need for better-trained teachers is 
keenly felt within the teaching profes- 
sion, however, and the teacher-training 
institutions are making many changes 
in the scope and character of their work 
in order to render a larger service, in 
spite of the indifference of the public 
and the lack of adequate financial sup- 
port. The lengthening of the course so 
that the training may be more adequate 
is one of these, The customary normal- 
school course is two years in length. 
A number of institutions--from 15 to 
20—have had four-year courses also for 
some time, for which they are authorized 
to grant degrees. Within the past half 
dozen years the normal schools in a 
number of other States have been raised 
to the college rank. These institutions 
are now designated as normal colleges 
or teachers’ colleges. This lengthening 
will contribute materially to the effective- 
ness of the training. 

A second line in which teacher train- 
ing has improved is the adoption of the 
principle of special training for dliffer- 
ent types of work. In the early normal 
schools there was no occasion for differ- 
entiation, as the elementary schools were 
not yet organized upon the graded plan. 
The adoption of that plan made it nec- 
essary for normal schools to differenti- 
ate their work at least to the extent of 
adapting it to the primary grades on 
the one hand and the grammar grades 
on the other. The work of the modern 
elementary school is now differentiated 
into three types: (1) The kindergarten 
and first and second grades; (2) the 
grades from the third to the sixth; and 
(8) the junior high school. In conse- 
quence, the modern teacher-training insti- 
tution organizes its courses upon this 
basis. Such an organization is now 





found in 83 of the State-supported 
teacher-training schools. . Since the con- 
ditions in the rural schools differ ma- 
terially from those in the city, a num-' 
ber of the teacher-training schools have 
organized courses for these also. 

The adjustment of courses to the chil- 
dren’s age is one form of specialization, 
but specialization of another kind is 
needed also. The modern elementary 
eurriculum includes many “ special sub- 
jects "—physical education and health, 
fine and industrial art, music, home eco- 
nomics, nature study, and others. Most 
of these are either taught or supervised 
by experts in their respective lines. 


Where did these experts get their train- 
ing? Mostly in private institutions of 
some kind. But why should not the in- 
stitutions that train the teachers for the 
public schools train the special teachers 
and supervisors for these schools also? 
They are already doing so in some 
States. In several some one institution 
has been authorized to prepare special- 
ists in a given line. In one State each 
of the several normal schools has been 
assigned a different specialty so that 
there would be no duplication. In a 
few instances one institution has several 
special lines. Many give courses in one 
or more special subjects during their 
summer session for the benefit of teach- 
ers in service. Tt is in these sessions 
that the teacher-training institutions 
have a great opportunity for improving 
the teachers’ professional preparation. 
The attendance of such teachers during 
the past summer was reported to be 
record breaking. In one State one-half 
of the teaching force attended summer 
sessions in their own State institutions. 


Study Is Still Incomplete. 


The facts given in this article were 
obtained in part from a study of the 
catalogues of 83 State-supported teacher- 
training institutions in 29 States—Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Ilinois, Towa, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Missour!, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, and Wisconsin. The catalogues 
were secured for the purpose of making 
a study of the kindergarten or kinder- 
garten-primary courses which they give. 
This study is still incomplete, but the 
information which the catalogues fur- 
nish on the work and prospects of 
teacher-training institutions in general 
is deserving of publication because of 
the promise it gives of a larger propor- 
tion of trained teachers for the children 
of the future. 
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FEBRUARY, 1923. 


FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE FOR 
CITY BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 
This issue of ScHoot Lire, devoted in 

part to city schools, contains several 
articles regarding the administration of 
city school systems. One of the points 
emphasized is that of the fiseal inde- 
pendence of city boards of education, 
which is now regarded by authorities 
on school administration as necessary if 
the schools are to be efficiently managed. 
The administrative machinery of a school 
system that is a department of the 
municipal government is heavy running 
and without sufficient motive power, be- 
cause of the divided responsibility be- 
tween the school board and the city 
officials, the council appropriating as 
much or as little as it pleases for the 
maintenance of the schools. In some 
instances the city officials think that 
since they appropriate the funds it is 
hecessary for them to dictate regarding 
the administration of these funds. For 
this reason friction between the sehool 
board and the mayor or city council 
sometimes results, or else the school 
board humbly submits to the assumed 
prerogatives of the officials. 

The city board of education should 
be independent of all other boards, be- 
cause the schools are important enough 
te demand the attention of a board di- 
rectly responsible to the people and be- 
cause experience has demonstrated that 
an adequate public-school system can 
best be developed by a board having 
authority to levy its own taxes or to 
determine the amount to be appropriated, 
and after the appropriation has been 
made to spend the funds without inter- 
ference. 

If the school department is independ- 
ent of the city government the school 
issue may be presented squarely to the 
people as a separate issue and not be 
overshadowed by other issues of less im- 
portance. 

The efficient administration of a city 
school system demands one body of men, 
not two or more, to manage its affairs. 
W. S. DerrensaueaH, 














BUREAU OF EDUCATION’S AID TO 
CITY SCHOOLS. 


To assist cities in their school prob- 
lems, such as selecting boards of educa- 
tion, managing finances, and arrang- 
ing curricula and programs, the city 
school division of the United States 
Bureau of Education collects informa- 
tion from’ many city school systems and 
arranges it so that it can be used by 
many other cities. At the request of 
city authorities the specialists of this di- 
vision often make a survey of a school 
system or of a particular phase of a 
system, such as the methods of instruc- 
tion, courses of study, school buildings, 
teachers’ salaries, school costs, or school 
population. The results of these sur- 
veys, with recommendations for iImprov- 
ing conditions, are usually published by 
the bureau, so that not only the schools 
surveyed may receive the benefit, but 
also any other school system having the 
same kind of problems. 

During the past year the division made 
several surveys. One was a general sur- 
vey of the public schools of Shreveport 
and Caddo Parish, La., and was made 
under the direction of the chief of the 
division, assisted by ©. A. Iwes, of the 
Louisiana State Department of Educa- 
tion, and Dr. F. B. Dresslar and Dr. 
Thomas Alexander, of Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. The re 
port, covering 200 typewritten pages, was 
submitted to the Caddo Parish board of 
education and later published in full 
in all the daily papers of Shreveport. 
In the opinion of the State snperin- 
tendent of public instruction the survey 
will be helpful not only to Shreveport 
and Caddo Parish but to the entire State 

Advice in school-building campaigns 
has been sought by mang cities. For the 
past three years the division has made 
an average of one school-building survey 
every six or seven weeks. The school- 
building surveys show boards of educa- 
tion where schools may be located most 
advantageously in order to take care of 
present congestion and provide for future 
growth, what the cost would be, and how 
the schools may be adapted to a modern 
program of studies including work and 
study and play. 

A conference to discuss the technical 
aspects of the work-study-play or pla- 
toon plan of school organization will be 
held on February 27 in Cleveland. A 
similar conference was held last year, 
superintendents attending from 47 cities 
in 19 States. Several bulletins on this 
type of school organization are in prep- 
aration in the division. 

A report on a project on highways, 
demonstrated with a fifth-grade class in 
the schools of Washington, is now in 
preparation. Another bulletin which 





| 
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will soon be issued is a study of adminigs- 
tration of municipal and school play- 
grounds. Two chapters for the Commis- 
sioner’s biennial survey of education in 
the United States, one on city schools 
and one on secondary education, are the 
work of this division. 

What teacher-training institutions are 
doing to prepare kindergartners is the 
subject of a study now being made in the 
division. Other work on kindergartens 
includes sending of a circular to 175 kin- 
dergartens on kindergarten-primary su- 
pervision and the preparation of a cir- 
cular on kindergarten legislation. Dur- 
ing the past year circulars were prepared 
on such subjects as the housing and 
equipment of kindergartens and a cur- 
riculum for the kindergarten and _ pri- 
mary grades. 

Two sets of lantern slides illustrating 
kindergarten equipment and methods 
have been in constant circulation, 11 
States being served during the year. In 
cooperation with the International Kin-’ 
dergarten Union, the bureau's kinder- 
garten specialists are preparing a mo- 
tlon-picture film for which 16 cities will 
each contribute one section showing 
typical kindergarten activities. These 
sections will be coordinated into one film, 
which will be available for general dis- 
tribution. 





SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING KIN- 
DERGARTEN LEGISLATION. 


Laws relating to the kindergarten have 
been Included in the legislative programs 
of many States during the past five 
years. Most of these have been efforts 
to improve existing li ws, since all but 
four of the States—Arkansas, Georgia, 
Maryland, and Mississippi—have enacted 
laws to make the establishment of kin- 
dergartens possible. tn order to improve 
a given law, however, one needs to know 
what would constitute a good law for a 
given State. This is not easy to deter- 
mine, since a law that is good in one 
State because it meets certain conditions 
is not necessarily a good law in another 
in which the conditions are different. 

Because the Bureau of Education re- 
celves many inquiries concerning kin- 
dergarten laws, it has prepared a leaflet 
entitled “ Suggestions Concerning Kinder- 
garten Legislation,” in which all these 
points and several others are discussed. 
It will be sent to anyone interested in the 
subject upon application. The Bureau of 
Edueation can also furnish typewritten 
copies of the luws of most of the States, 
a leaflet of statistics showing the status 
of the kindergarten in each of the States, 
propaganda leaflets, and other material. 
Additional information will be furnished 


upon request.—N. C. V. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN 
AND RETARDATION 


Investigations Made in Four Locali- 
ties Indicate the Kindergarten 
Training Tends to Improve the 
Progress of Pupils Through the 
Grades. 





By Jura Wave ABpor. 


One of the problems of the elementary 
school is the reduction in the number of 
failures. The largest number of failures 
ds.in the first. grade. .In the average city 
approximately one-fourth of the.children 
in the first grade have to repeat their 
first year of school work. The school 
has failed to provide cenditions that will 
meet the needs of children in the begin- 
ning of school life, because it has neg- 
lected to take into consideration the 
preschool life of the child. An effort to 
make a better adjustment to school con- 
ditions has been made by a number .of 
agencies in New York City. This.experi- 
ment is described in a pamphlet entitled 
“PEixamination of Pre-School Age Chil- 
dren,” and is issued by the health. service 
of the New York County Chapter, Amer- 
ican Red Cross. The purpose of this ex: 
periment is given in the words.of Dr. Ira 
S. Wile, chairman of the committee .on 
education of the Civic Club of New York. 
“If schools are to become the real .cen- 
ters for the activities relating to the eon- 
servation of childhood, it is patent that 


the time of entrance into the school sys- 
tem presents the strategic .period for ef- 
fective accomplishments. * * * The 
physical and mental examinations of 


every school child at the time of his 
registration is an essential for a com- 
pletely humanized system of -education.” 


School Entrance a Matter of Hygiene. 


On the problem of school entrance, 
Dr. Arnold Gesell, of Yale University, 
says: “The problems of preschool hy- 
giene and of school entrance are in- 
separable and both in turn inseparable 
from the kindergarten. The whole mat- 
ter of school entrance is, in the last 
analysis, one of hygiene. It should be 
conditioned primarily by standards of 
health and development, and should be 
regulated by a policy of medical over- 


sight and educational observation. In- 
stead of unceremoniously and _ hap- 
hazardly admitting 8,000,000 children 


and failing one-fourth of our first grad- 
ers at the end of the school year, we 
should gradually reorganize the kinder- 
garten and the primary school in such 








a way that the school beginner will be. 
observa- | 


under ‘systematic, purposeful 
tion. This means a gradual relaxation 
of our present zeal to teach ‘him and 
the substitution -of -a much ‘mere whole- 
some solicitude—namely, 
guard his health and to understand his 
psychology.” 


Not only is the kindergarten becoming 
recognized as an important factor in the | 


control of school entrance, but two .re- 
cent studies show that the kindergarten 
tends to reduce 
grades. In nine of the public schools 
in Louisville, Ky., a study has been 
made of the effect of kindergarten .train- 
ing in the primary and upper grades. 
Mr. R. J. Bell, principal of the F. T. 
Salisbury School, makes this .report: 


Kindergarten Children Do Better in Grades. 


“The records compiled represent 3,064 
nonkindergarten children and 1,497 kin- 
dergarten-trained children from nine of 
the Louisville,.Ky., public schools. * * * 
The percentage of failure among kinder- 
garten is in.all schools very much lower 
than among nonkindergarten children. 
* * * Tt is also shown that the per 
cent of retardation in all.of the schools 
is much lower among the kindergarten 
group than it is in the nonkindergarten 
group, while the reverse condition .pre- 
vails with regard to acceleration. In 
consideration of initiative and resgpon- 
siveness the results. obtained:in each case 
are favorable to the kindergarten group, 
except in the case of school No. 2, where 
the kindergarten children are 1,1,per eent 
lower in responsiveness than the non- 
kindergarten children. It seems clearly 
demonstrated in the foregoing that kin- 
dergarten training seems to reduce fail- 
ure, retardation, and withdrawal and at 
the same time to increase the possibili- 
ties of promotion, acceleration, initiative, 
and responsiveness. The effects of kin- 
dergarten training as shown by the in- 
vestigation described prove conclusively 
that the broader the experience gotten 
early in life the more certain is the child 
to remain interested and active in his 
school work, and the more eapable he 
will be in the inauguration of problems 
of his own. ‘He is less liable ‘to fail of 
promotion and is more ‘likely to remain 
one of a group of accelerated or normal 
children. He will respond more readily 
to situations confronting the @lass and 
individual child and will manifest greater 
initiative in the creation of situations 
or the elucidation of conditions.” 

In a survey of the New Bedford 
schools, Dr. F. BE. Spaulding, of Yale 
University, has published a study of the 
influence of ‘kindergarten ‘training on 
ativancement through the grades. He 
states that 494 per cent of the pupils 


one to safe-— 


retardation in the, 





reaching sixth grade within astrletly 
mormal age had entered school in the 
‘Kindergarten. Of the children who 
were retarded one -year or more only 
17.6 per cent had started in. the kinder- 
garten. Doctor Spaulding says, “Com- 
paratively late entrance unquestionably 
thandicaps New Bedford children from 
the very start; a study of the figures 
‘indicates that this thhandicap averages 
approximately a year. And the -handi- 
cap continues throughout the school life 
of the children, with all its serious ef- 
fects on the extent of their education 
and their continuance in school into the 
higher grades and the high school.” 
Doctor Spaulding not only considers the 
kindergarten a means of reducing re- 
tardation, but also stresses the impor- 
tance of kindergarten training for foreign 
children. He says, “Assuming that all 
children whose native tongue is Bnglish 
speak the language well on entering 
school, over 60 per cent of the New 
Bedford children ‘begin their ‘school 
careers with serious language handicaps, 
such «as the children of communities 
largely English speaking do not suffer. 
The kindergarten is the best plaee to 
-begin the removal of these language 
handicaps. Probably more can be ac- 
complished in this during a ‘kindergarten 
year than in any subsequent wear. This 
initial achievement ,gives the child of 
foreign parentage something like a fair 
start.” Doctor Spaulding recommends 
that the kindergarten age be lowered to 
four and one-half years or four years, 
and that systematic efforts be made te 
enroll all children ‘in kindergartens as 
a preparation for entering first grade. 





Forty-six teachers of Wallingford 
(Genn.) schools, more than half of the 
teaching force, are studying history and 
principles of edueation in a course given 
in the ‘town by ‘the extension division of 
Yale University. 





TO PRESEBVE CHILDREN. 


AKE one large, grassy field, 

one-half dozen children, two 
or three small dogs, a pinch of 
‘brook and some pebbles. Mix the 
children and dogs well together 
and put them in the field, stirring 
constantly. Pour the brook over | 
the pebbles. Sprinkle the field 
with flowers. Spread over all a 
deep, blue sky, and bake in the — 
hot sun. Wher brown, remove 
and set away to cool in a bath- © 
tub.—Michigan Public Health Bul- — 
letin. 
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CAMP ROOSEVELT, 
i BOY BUILDER 





Summer Camp Under Auspices of 
Chicago Board of Education Does 
Excellent Work—American Red 
Cross and Young Men’s Christian 
Association Cooperate. 


By LiILtLiAN PMERTSEN. 


To so direct and train the boys of this 
country as to develop them into the very 
best kind of American citizens is a 
problem to which the best minds in the 
country are devoted. There are many 
fine theories advanced for the develop- 
ment and training of boys, but few of 
these plans get down to a practical work- 
ing basis. 


To Improve Leisure Vacation Time. 


The action of the Chicago public 
schools in founding a great outdoor edu- 
cational training encampment for boys 
is the first step for the improvement of 
the leisure vacation time. This camp 
is operated under the auspices of the 
board of education, the United States 
Government lending assistance by detail- 
ing officers and lending necessary camp- 
ing equipment. Chicago educators are 
behind this movement, and the conduct 


of the summer schools of the camp is 
very largely in the hands of these 
teachers. 


While the camp is maintained under 
the auspices of the Chicago board of 
education, it is in no sense of the word 
a local institution. Boys are attracted 
from all over the United States. Many 
boys from the southern cities attend this 
camp for the summer, and an interesting 
thing about it is that after one summer 
they usually continue to come in suc- 
ceeding summers, until they have grown 
into manhood and taken their places in 
the business and professional world. 


Army Officer Directs Physical Activities. 


In July, 1919, Maj. F. L. Beals, United 
States Army, professor of military sci- 
ence and tactics and supervisor of physi- 
cal education in the Chicago public high 
schools, was by the 
board of education to develop its system 
of physical education in the high schools. 
Through the coordination of an intelli- 
gent system of physical education and 
military training remarkable results have 
been obtained, but most remarkable of 
all is the development of the summer 
camp under Major Beals’s guidance and 
direction. He is a firm 
operation, and by cooperating with local 


engaged Chicago 


believer in co- 





and national organizations has been able 
to secure in turn their cooperation in 
his work in the schools and in this sum- 
mer Camp. 


Red Cross Maintains Hospital. 


The most conspicuous of these organl- 
zations is the American Red Cross, 
which maintains three or four physi- 
cians and nurses at the camp hospital 
during the entire season. These doc- 
tors and nurses assume the responsibility 
for the care of minor injuries and ail- 
ments, of which there are always a few 
in every camp. Their biggest work, how- 
ever, is in conducting classes in first aid, 
swimming, and life saving. Every boy 





4 


in camp is required to take these courses. 

Another national organization contrib- 
uting largely to the morale, comfort, and 
welfare of the personnel of the camp is 
the Y. M. ©. A. This organization keeps 
9 or 10 secretaries at camp during the 
entire summer, and aside from minister- 
ing to the material welfare of individ- 
uals these secretaries assist in athletics 
and swimming. That their organization 
is complete for rendering service is in- 
dicated by the fact that they operate the 
post office, which regularly estab- 
lished summer post office of the United 
States. 

These two great national organizations 
have been enabled through Camp Roose- 
velt to render a very definite and invai- 
uable service to more than 6,000 individ- 
vals from all over the United States dur- 


is a 


ing the past four summers. 

The teachers in the summer 
which is one of the best organized and 
conducted summer schools in the country, 
are enabled to gain a closer contact and 


school, 


exert a stronger influence over boys by be- 
ing with them in camp than they can 
throughout the entire school year in the 
city. This provides for boys a pleasant 
outing under ideal circumstances and in- 
the imbibing of the best 
principles of citizenship and manhood. 


sures very 


Business and Professional Men Assist. 


This institution has been strengthened 
active interest of some of Chi- 
cago'’s leading business and professional 
men, who have formed an organization 
known as the Camp Roosevelt Associa- 
tion. They have insured the successful 
financing of the institution 
the moral support and backing of the 
entire community. 

The camp is ideally located on Silver 


by the 


as well as 


Lake, near La Porte, Ind., a distance of 
65 miles from Chicago on the New York 
Ample 
ing, facilities, completely 
equipped workshops, and acres of 
private ground adjoining the camp site 
afford facility for study, 
comfort, and natural research. 


Central lines. classroom, hous- 


and mess 


or 


200 


boys every 
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TRADE SCHOOL 
FOR RETARDED GIRLS 


Individual Instruction Without Rou- 
tine Offered to a Hundred Girls 
in New York City — Suitable 
Equipment Provided—Work in 
Home-Like Atmosphere. 


To find out and develop the individual 
abilities of girls who not making 
progress in the regular high schools and 
trade schools of New York City, a trade 
extension school will soon be opened. 
About 100 girls 15 or 16 years old will 
be admitted, and these will be selected 
by the supervisor of ungraded classes 
and assigned to the school for experi- 
mental work. No routine will be fol- 
lowed, but the teachers will work with 
each girl to find out her special apti- 
tudes. Then the principal will decide 
whether the girl will benefit by remain- 
ing in the school. At first simple tasks 
will be given in the field chosen and then 
more difficult work in the same line. 
Mach girl will be specializing in her type 
of work, that her interest will be 
held as it would not be in an ordinary 
school where the work would be more 
general. 

Through the help of various persons 
interested in trade schools, a in 
a good neighborhood has been leased 
for three years without cost to the city, 
and it has been fitted up that the 
school work will be done an attrac- 
tive, homelike atmosphere. Equipment 
has been installed for work in home 
economics, and the girls will be trained 
to take care of their own homes. Use 
of the sewing machine will taught 
in the course of the instruction in sew- 
ing, and such branches as hemstitching 
will be included, 

In the basement is a dining room seat- 
ing 30 persons, so that relays of girls 
can eat their lunches in comfort. The 
kitchen has a coal range, and it is ex- 
pected that girls will cook 
and serve hot drinks at lunch time. Ad- 
joining the kitchen is a laundry, where 
the girls may wash and iron the house- 
keeping linen. The is provided 


are 


so 


house 


80 


in 


be 


teams of 


house 


with four bathrooms with hot water. At 
the back of the building is a large 


court, which may be used for physical 
training and recreation. 





Lack of dormitory space forced the 
Pennsylvania State College to refuse ad- 
mission to 149 qualified girls at the be- 
ginning of this school year. 
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PREPARATION OF TEACHERS FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 





Professional Training More Generally Required for Certification— 
Lower Standard Permitted for Rural Than for City Teachers— 
Demand for Trained Teachers Should Be Created. 





By KATHERINE M, Cook, 
Chief of Rural Education Division, Bureau of Education. 








Rapid strides are making toward “ pro- 
fessionalizing”’ the vocation of teaching. 
Each biennium a review of legislation 
passed shows some tangible addition to 
the recognition of professional training 
as a qualification leading to certification. 
With equal certainty, if not rapidity, the 
number of States setting up some sort of 
professional prerequisite for securing any 
grade of certificate is growing. In spite 
of this advance, however, and in spite of 


the ever-growing spread of the belief in: 


equality of educational opportunity as 
between urban and rural children, advo- 
eates of a minimum professional pre- 
requisite for all teaching certificates con- 
tinue to meet visionless school trustees, 
county superintendents, and even normal 
school or college presidents, who offer 
the time-worn excuse that “ prepared 
teachers do not have to go into the 
country schools,” and, therefore, that 
setting up professional requirements for 
rural teachers is wasted effort. 
Not Turning Out Enough Prepared Teachers. 
The statement that prepared teachers 
do not need to go into the country 
schools is unfortunately true, as all the 
educational world knows. Teachers’ col- 
leges, normal schools, and other teacher- 
preparing institutions are not turning 
out enough prepared teachers to go 
around, and graduates of such institu- 
tions readily find positions in towns and 
cities where salaries are higher and 
social attractions more enticing than in 
the country. Does this condition excuse 
the State for neglecting its responsibility 
to country children? That salaries are 
too low to be attractive is the fault in 
part of the country people, but it is by 
no means wholly their fault. It is more 
often due to antediluvian systems of 
financing the State schools. That stand- 
ards are so low that prepared teachers 
do not need to go into the rural schools 
is the fault of the State, and its teacher- 
preparing institutions must share in it. 
This lack of appreciation of respon- 
sibility is true in States in which the 
teacher-preparing institutions fail to pro- 
vide adequately for training teachers to 
teach in rural schools. It is true in 





States in which the laws establishing 
requirements for teaching certificates 
fail to give due consideration to cer- 
tificating teachers for rural schools, and 
set up lower standards than those de- 
manded for urban schools. It is true 
in a moral sense at least where the 
difficulty is due to the fact that rural 
people do not understand the importance 
of securing professionally trained teach- 
ers and consequently are satisfied with 
those of lower standard. 

Preparation for Rural Schools Neglected. 

It is not surprising to find the quality 
of instruction very poor in rural schools 
in those States whose teachers’ colleges 
and normal schools do not offer strong 
courses in the organization, teaching, 
and curriculum of rural schools. It 
is not surprising to find it in those 
States in which such institutions make 
little or no provision for practice and 
observation work in rural schools for 
teachers in training. When these con- 
ditions prevail, even teachers who have 
had partial or complete training show 
very little improvement in teaching over 
those who have not. Teachers must 
have ideals and standards of good school 
practice gained through systematic ob- 
servation. They must have opportunity 
for abundant practice in applying the 
principles of teaching which they have 
studied in courses on theory and method 
before they go into a school to take full 
responsibility for a group of children. 
Unless the teacher-preparing institutions 
instill such ideals and provide such op- 
portunity, teachers must continue to 
learn their work by experience and 
experiment at the expense of the chil- 
dren placed in their charge. This is 
exactly the thing the normal schools 
were established to avoid 

In at least 34 of the States of the 
Union 50 per cent or more of the total 
population is rural. Other things being 
equal the State institutions probably de- 
rive approximately half their support 
from the agricultural wealth of these 
States and should render approximately 
half their services to the rural popula- 


tion, Yet even the most casual observa- 





tion shows that a very small percentage, 
in some instances only a fraction of 1 
per cent, of a total output of State 
teacher-preparing institutions really go 
into the rural schools. 


Not Enough “ Kick” in Certification Laws. 


No person who believes in democracy 
would say that city children need better 
teachers than rural children, yet this is 
exactly the official dictum of those States 
which set up or permit one standard for 
rural teachers and another for city teach- 
ers. Lower entrance requirements to 
courses leading to certification for teach- 
ing in rural schools on the part of the 
teacher-preparing institutions, and lower 
standards for certificates to teach in rural 
schools are common. Certification laws 
will not serve their real purpose unless 
there is enough “kick” in them to 
insure so far as is humanly possible 
teachers of ability for all, not a selected 
few, of the States’ children. Teacher- 
preparing institutions will not earn their 
keep from the farm population until they 
serve rural children as efficiently and as 
effectively according to their needs as 
they serve city children. 


Inform Farmers of Value of Training. 


Again, it is the business of the State 
teacher-preparing institutions not only to 
fill the demand already created for 
trained teachers but to help create such 
a demand where it does not exist. It 
may be true that when adequate prepa- 
ration is provided for prospective rural 
teachers in State institutions the gradu- 
ates in the field will so effectively make 
good that the demand will take care 
of itself. But such a process of inform- 
ing the farmer concerning methods of 
supplying educational advantages to his, 
children is a slow one. Knowledge which 
is more or less technical in its nature is 
not rapidly acquired by large groups 
of people, farm populations for example, 
unless Means are taken to spread this 


_ knowledge by those to whom this specific 


duty is assigned by the State. State 
institutions created to serve the State 
should not sit supinely and wait for farm- 
ers to come to them for prepared teach- 
ers. Agricultural colleges take the knowl- 
edge of farming to the farmer; why 
should not teachers’ colleges and normal 
schools inform him concerning the value 
of professionally prepared teachers for 
his children? If normal schools are turn- 
ing out teachers who give a superior 
grade of instruction, why should not the 
farmer be informed of it; and why should 
he be satisfied with an inferior teacher 
when his taxes go to support the institu- 
tion established to create a superior one? 

The remedy is threefold. First. A cer- 
tification law which sets up equivalent 
standards for rural and city teachers 
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and minimum professional prerequisites 
‘for all teaching certificates. Such a law 
should be accompanied by administrative 
provisions which ‘make it possible for all 
districts to pay at least a minimum ‘sal- 
ary dixed :with recognition of the aecom- 
panying requirements. Second. The es- 
tablishment of courses in State teacher- 
preparing inst‘tutions which adequately 
prepare teachers for work in rural 
schools. This presupposes abundant pro- 
vision for observation and practice work 
for teachers in training under conditions 
which normally exist in rural schools. 
It presupposes also that the State insti- 
tutions.be expected to prepare a reason- 
able percentage of their total output for 
work in rural schools. Third. Teacher- 
preparing .institutions must assume part 
of the responsibility for informing rural 
people of the value of securing prepared 
teachers for their children. City systems 
employ professional officers as superin- 
tendents; rural systems, asa rule,.do not. 
In city systems the teachers are selected 
or nominated by this professional. officer ; 
in the country teachers are selected by 
laymen. An organized effort is necessary 
to acquaint rural people with all the facts 
and conditions involved in good schools 
and teacher-preparing institutions must 
assume some of the responsibility for 
spreading ‘this information. 





SUMMER INSTRUCTION 
SCHOOL NURSES. 


Hthies of school nursing, methods of 
teacliing hygiene, and other phases of 
the work of a school nurse are discussed 
im a four-week summer course at ‘the 
State normal school at Hyannis, Mass., 
given jointly by the State department of 
education and the State department of 
hygiene. The classes held during the 
past year inciuded among the students 
not only regular school nurses, but super- 
visors and prospective school nurses, and 
the course has been planned on general 
lines, so as to be suited to these varied 
types of students. Residents of Massa- 
chusetts need pay no charges except for 
‘board and ‘lodging, but outsiders pay a 
tuition fee of $10 for the course. Many 
of the students lower the expense of 
board and ‘lodging by living in tents on 
a cooperative plan and having ‘their 
meals at the school cafeteria. Classes 
are held six days a week. 


FOR 





To extend the work of the Iowa child 
welfare research station of the Univer- 
sity of Towa, the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Foundation memorial of New 
York City will give $7,500 annually for 
three years. 





COMFORTABLE HOME 
FOR CITY TEACHERS 


Teachers of Winchester, Va., Obtain 
Satisfactory Room and Board at 
Low Rate — Enjoy Advantages 
Not Found Elsewhere. 





Last year.on account.of the scarcity of 
suitable boarding houses in which the 
teachers of the Handley schools of Win- 
chester, Va., could secure accommoda- 
tions, the city school board of the Hand- 
ley Foundation decided to rent a fur- 
nished dwelling and establish a home, 
or club, for their teachers. 

The only available building was a 
house which accommodated 12 roomers 
and about 21 table boarders. The club 
is conducted in just the same manner 
as a well-regulated private residence, 
the entire supervision and management 
being under the direction of the man- 
ager. The teachers boarding and room- 
ing in the ciub pay the entire expense 
of its maintenance and operation, the 
school board being at no expense what- 
ever. On account of the small size 
of the house and the inefficient heating 
plant, ‘the overhead expenses are very 
much heavier than if we had a larger 
and mere suitable building; notwith- 
standing this fact, the operation for the 
last nine months has demonstrated that 
the teachers can be housed and boarded 
at the club at a lower cost than at 
other boarding houses, and at the same 
time the girls have the advantages of 
the home as though they were one large 
family. 

The average for board has been be- 
tween $25 and $27 a month, and board 
and room together between $38 and $40 
a month. From my observation, I think 
the teachers in the club are pleased with 
the arrangement, and they realize that 
they are afforded privileges they would 
not have at a private or public boarding 
house. It is hoped that we can get a 
larger and more suitable buflding in the 
coming year, in which case we will be 
able to reduce the overhead expense very 
materially, as the present force can take 
care of more people. 

I buy all the supplies and everything 
needed in connection with the club to 
the very best advantage possible, and it 
is generally conceded that the table is 
as good as the average boarding house or 
better. In case of a temporary vacancy 
at a table, a guest is invited to dine with 
us; as vacancies occur quite frequently, 
the girls have the opportunity of meet- 





== 


ing the people of the town and of ep- 
tertaining their friends. ‘They also un- 
derstand that at any time one, or mong 
than one, or all of them, desire to enter. 
tain—at a tea, party, dance, etc.—they 
have the privilege of using the house 
as though it were their own, and the ag 
sistance of the manager in any way 
possible, the expense, of course, being 
borne individually. In other words, we 
are one big family, and I believe tle 
girls feel that the club is as nearly a 
heme as it is possible for a substitute 
to be. The teachers this year are all 
attractive young girls, and we have spent 
a very pleasant winter.—dJLillie B. Ma- 
phis, manager, in Virginia Jowrnal of 
Education. 





TEN UNIVERSITIES HAVE BUSINESS 
RESEARCH BUREAUS. 


Bureaus of business research have 
been established since 1918 in 10 higher 
institutions, mostly in connection with 
schools of commerce, according to Com- 
mereial Education Oireular No. 10, is- 
sued by the United States Bureau of Ed- 
ucation. These bureaus are at Harvard 
University, New York University, Brewn 
University, Northwestern University, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, and 
the State universities of Illinois, Nebras- 
ka, North Carolina, and Washington. 
Courses in business research with speeial 
reference to psychological problems have 
been .established in the University of 
Indiana’s school of commerce and finance. 
In cooperation with a Los Angeles bank 
the college of commerce and business ad- 
ministration of the University of South- 
ern California has appointed a committee 
of research and publications, the work 
of which is correlated with the depart- 
ment of statistics. Other colleges that 
have taken some steps toward establish- 
ment of bureaus of business research are 
the municipal university of Akron, Ohio 
State University, Georgia School of 
Technology, and the University of Cin- 
cinnati. 





To hener the fifty-ninth anniversary 
of the death of Stephen Collins Foster, 
the schools of Pennsylvania, the State 
in which he was born, held exercises on 
January 13. Programs included many of 
Foster’s songs, such as “My Ojid Ken- 
tucky Heme,” “Old Black Joe,” and 
“The Old Folks at Home.” 





More than 800 persons attend the adult 
elementary school classes in Schenectady, 
N. ¥., which are cenducted both in the 
afternoons and evenings. Twenty-six of 
these classes are held in nine of the pub- 
lic schools. 
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MODEL PLATOON SCHOOL DEVELOPED 
BY AKRON TEACHERS COLLEGE 





Work-Study-Play Plan Will ‘Be Extended in Public Schools of Akron, 
Ohio—Experiments Making to Adapt the Plan Fully to Local 
Conditions—Objections Are Stated and Necessary Modifications 
Shown—Program of Special Activities. 


By W. J. Banxes, 
Deun, Teachers College, University of Akron. 








Much interest has been taken im the 
last three or four years in that form 
of school organization known as the 
“Platoon.” The work-study-play schools 
have been organized on various plans 
with about the same idea back of all. 
Changes in school organization must be 
made to meet certain changing condi- 
tions. Formerly, with the sparse popu- 
lation and poor transportation facilities, 
boys and girls were compelled to assist 
in doing practically all kinds of work. 
Then the curriculum with its three t's 
served the needs. 

Boys and girls must be given oppor- 
tunity in school for activities lost in the 
home. Business men demand eareful 
training in the old three r's. There is 
a growing demand for physical training, 
music, art, and shop werk in the schools. 
The old type school can not meet all 
these demands without increasing the 
cost of schooling to alarming propor- 
tions. Some sort of school organization 
must meet these demands and at the 
snuine time keep the running expenses of 
the schools within reasonable bounds. 

Standard Organization in Detroit Schools. 

William Wirt was the pioneer in at- 
tempting some such organization. De- 
troit in the past few years has developed 
the platoon idea and made it the stand- 
ard organization of that city. Pittsburgh 
recently followed Detroit in making the 
platoon plan the standard. In 1920 
Akron saw the introduction of the pla- 
toon school at the Bast Building. This 
was begun on the plan of Detroit after 
the author of this article had visited 
the platoon schools there. To-day about 
one-third of the Akron elementary 
schools are under the platoon plan. Our 
idea of the model platoon school has 
grown out of observation of the platoon 
scliools in Akron. 

In June, 1922, the Mason School was 
set aside by the board of education as 
the observation school of Teachers Col- 
lege. The plan ts to make this a model 
Platoon school. In connection with 





‘Teachers College, it is used fer those 
who are preparing to teach in the elemen- 
tary schools. No practice teaching is 
done in this school. Regular teachers 
have charge of the work. Observation 
classes visit them regularly. Not all 
model conditions exist but improvements 
will be made as the needs arise. 

Some of the objections to the platoon 
plan, as begun in Akron, which seem to 
us worthy of attention are: 


Does Not Require Longer School Day. 


(1) Too long school day. It is true 
we cling to traditions and it may be 
traditional that school should begin at 
8.30 and close at 8.30. However, this 
length of day need not be changed to 
adopt the plan. 

(2) The longer school day made re- 
lief teachers necessary. Relief teachers 
must change to many grades and a varied 
program. This made it difficult to have 
the work of a certain subject under the 
same teacher every day. Unless the 
teachers who acted as relief teachers 
eould adjust to all these conditions the 
work became more or less irksome. 

(3) Although it was not as expensive 
as the traditional plan, the cost of the 
Platoon school was challenged. ‘This 
suggested a further reduction by shorten- 
ing the day and omitting the relief 
teachers. 

(4) Those who were strongly in favor 
of departmental work in the seventh 
and eighth grades insisted that home 
room teachers for these grades suffered 
in that their work was not completely 
departmentalized. ‘This article shows 
how this is cared for in the model 
platoon school, 


Primary Pupils Separated From Upper Grades. 


(5) Another objection was that 
primary and upper-grade pupils mingled 
tegether too closely in the change of 
classes freg: yeom to room. This is 
cared for in the organization of the 
primary pluteen as separate from the 
upper-grade platson. 





With these objections in mind, the 
model platoon school has been organized. 
This school has an enrollment of about 
1,000 pupils, besides the kindergarten 
and open-air schools, which are not in- 
cluded in the platoon organization. The 
building is equipped with an excellent 
auditorium, a divided gymnasium, do- 
mestic science and shop rooms, and class- 
rooms sufficient to care for the special- 
room and home-room activities. The day 
begins for the pupil at 8.30 and closes at 
8.20, with one and a half hours for lunch 
time. The forenoon has six half-hour 
periods and the afternoon four 85-minute 
periods. The school is organized into 80 
groups, making it necessary to have 15 
home rooms. Fach home room takes 
care of two groups in ‘the formal sub- 
jects. One group ts doing special pla- 
toon werk while the other group ‘is in 
the home room. All the pupils change 
at the middle of half-day sessions. The 
rooms are so assigned ‘that the primary 
pupils do not come in contact with the 
large pupils. Besides the 15 home rooms, 
there are three s¢ienee rooms, 8 litera- 
ture rooms, 1 music room, 1 art room, 1 
music and art room for primary platoon, 
1 playroom for primary platoon, 1 audi- 
torium, a divided gymnasium, a brary, 
a manual-training shop, and domestic- 
science rooms for cooking and sewing. 

Primary Group Has Its Own Teachers. 

The first 10 groups, or primary pla- 
toon, are practically independent of the 
upper 20 groups. Primary teachers are 
assigned to these 10 groups both for 
home-room and special-room teaching. 
The time for Classroom change is the 
same for all 80 groups. 

In the home rooms the formal subjects 
are taught, viz., reading, writing, arith- 
metic, formal language, hygiene, and his- 
tory. Half the pupil’s day is devoted 
to these subjects. The seventh and 
eighth grades are departmentalized ‘fur- 
ther by dividing the work so that four 
teachers by interchange of pupils among 
four home rooms teach the various home- 
room subjects under the following 
groups: (1) Arithmetic, (2) language, 
(8) history, (4) hygiene, spelling, and 
writing. 

Work Done in Special Reoms. 

The science rooms are devoted to 
nature study in the first three grades, 
geography and community ‘history in ‘the 
next four grades, and every-day science 
in the eighth grade. In the literature 
reoms the supplementary Treading as a 
basis for literary interpretation, study 
of poems. and appreciation of the finest 
literary productions and authors suitable 
to the grades are taught. ‘Regular :pe- 
rieds are assigned for library work. All 
special reoms are arranged to give the 
proper setting. The art reom is ar- 
ranged as an art room and ‘the niusic 
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room aS a music room. In the gymna- 
sium girls and boys work together in 
formal exercises the first 10 minutes of 
the period. Then they are separated for 
the rest of the period for free play and 
games. The auditorium is in constant 
use with two teachers, a man and a 
woman, in charge. The auditorium 
serves as a clearing house for the whole 
school in that it coordinates with all 
other work. The following outline of 
work is done in the auditorium: 

Dramatization.—Stories learned in the 
literature and reading classes are used. 
Pupils are permitted to dramatize with- 
out having stories memorized. Not 
finished work, but opportunity for in- 
dividual expression is the principal aim. 

Literary societies—The auditorium 
takes charge of literary society work. 
All upper-grade pupils take part in 
parliamentary practice, entertainment, 
debating, etc. 

Visual education—One day per week 
is given to motion pictures and stereop- 
tiecon views. These are correlated with 
geography, history, science, art, and 
citizenship. 

Music appreciation.—This work is done 
with victrola and occasional musical per- 
formances by adults who are invited in 
to render some of the great musical pro- 
ductions. There is no niusic teaching. 
Appreciation of music is the aim. 

Vocational guidance—Upper-grade 
boys and girls discuss various vocational 
activities. Talks by business and pro- 
fessional men introduce different phases 
of professions and vocations. 

Propaganda.—Safety first, fire preven- 
tion, courtesy, thrift, school spirit, com- 
munity campaigns, and announcements 
are worked out by pupil 
short plays, and short talks by the 
teacher. 

Hygiene—As a subject this is not 
taught in the auditorium, but 
plays by the children illustrating its 
various phases are used. 
of cleanliness, use of toothbrush, drink- 
ing milk, ete., occupy part of the time. 

Spevial programs.—Programs for local 
celebrations of patriotic occasions, holi- 
days, birthdays of famous men and 
wonien, and community entertainments 
are worked out in the auditorium. 

All these auditorium activities are 
planned by the teacher, but left as much 
as possible to the pupils’ initiative. Care 
is taken that auditorium work will not 
be a repetition of work done in other 
rooms. 

The number of teachers used are as 
follows: 15 home room, 3 literature, 8 
science, 2 gymnasium, 1 playroom, 2 audi- 
torium, 1 art, 1 music, 1 combination of 
music and art, 1 library, 1 manual train- 
ing, 1 domestic science, making a total of 
82 teachers. This is decidedly fewer than 


discussions, 


origina! 


Discussions 








would be required by the old-type organ- 
ization if the special subjects were 
taught. Thirty groups would require 80 
teachers, with no special teachers. This 
is also a saving of four teachers over 
the Detroit plan for 80 groups, which 
means a saving of more than 10 per cent 
in teachers’ salaries. This is saved by 





keeping the length of day the same ag in 
the old-type school. 

The following daily schedule for a 
week shows the distribution of time and 
arrangement of recitations for activities 
outside the home room. Half the time ig 
spent in the home room, as previously 
stated in this article. 











Program of special activities. 


The numbers given in the following program indicate Group. 


For instance, from 8.30 to 


9 groups 8 and 10 are in the auditorium, groups 20 and 24 are in the gymnasium, group 2 


is in the literature room, etc. 


A, indicates art. 


M, indicates music. 
























































MONDAY. 
‘ = _ eee see = 
| 8.30- 9- 9.30- 10- | 10.30-} Li- 1- 1.35 | 2.10- | 2.45- 
Special activity. Room.} 9. | 9.30. | 10. | 10.30./ 11. | 11.30.} 1.35. | 2.10. | 2.45. | 3.20, 
I m1 |} mi|ivsiiyv VI | Vit. | Vit] Ix | X 
| } 
. oe —_—|— eeoercaiicses |____|___ : = 
Auditorium. ............. eee 140 | 8-10 | 16-18 46 7 15-17 3-5 | 24-26 | 12-14 11-13 | 23-25 
a 113 | 20-24 10 | 16-18 | 19-2: 9 | 15-17 12-14 | 22-28 | 21-27 1l-] 
Literature (primary). ........ | 105 2 6} 10; 1 5 9) 4 8 | 7 | 
Literature (intermediate)... .. 125 14 ADD. . <n +t 13 ll a 16 18 17 | 1 
Literature (advanced)........ } ll? 30 28 24 | 2 27 Re 26 | % |..-.000 
Seience (primary)............ | 109 4 2 8 | 3 1 7 | 10 6 | 5 | 9 
Science (intermediate)........ 122 12 14 20 11 13 19 | 18 16 15 | 1? 
Science (advanced)........... 118 28 30 2} 27 29 25 22 4 23 | 2 
BG. asi. <i sb eS eb eipeewsecen 120 _ 26 26 28 2 25 27 | 30 30 29 _2 
Art and music...............- 107 | 6-Aj 4A} 12-A{ 5-A 3-A | 11-A |} 8A! 10-A/] 9A! 7-A 
a Ty bts OS eee eee 123 18 20 14 | 17 19 13 |es+enneleeeesen|eree ene lesvetas 
Manual training.............- } 14 22 22 22 | 21 21 21 | 20 20 19 19 
Domestic science. ............ { 4 \ 22 2 22 | 21 21 21 20 20 19 19 
OE ie aie enainte 102 16 24 30 15 23 29 | 28 | 2 1 27 
Auxiliary gymnasium........ 110 | 1-B 8 Pb 7 1 | 6 | 4 3 | 5 
TUESDAY. 
crete ial cat | r.CSCtsdY | | Ti ‘ es > 
pc, Ee eee 140 8-10 16-18 4 7-9 | 15-17 | 3-5 |....... 12-14 | 11-13 }...... ° 
Gymnasium ...........2+0+++- 113 20 10 | 16-18 19 9 | 15-17 | 12-14 22 21) 11-13 
Literature (primary)........-- | 105 2 6 | 10 1 § | 9 4 8 7 3 
Literature (intermediate). .... } 125 14 12 |....... 13 | ah 16 18 7 15 
Literature (advanced) ........ ; 7] 30 | 28 | 22 29 27 | 21 | 20 26 25 19 
Science (primary) Ane tS Spatial | 109 4} 2 | 8 5 1 | 7 | 10 6 5} 
Science (intermediate)........| 22 | 12 14 | 20 11 | 13 19 18 16 15 1% 
Science (advanced)........... 118 28 Oe lecdebne 27 _ |. eee 22 | 24 23 21 
r | q and 99 | ) 9 3 2: 2 ¢ 
ATt.. 000s eee eee eee ee ee ees 1200) 22 | a2) ia) at 21) 2B) a 20 19 _ 3 
Art and music............... 107 | 16-A |..... .| 12-M | 15-A | 1} 11-M/ 8M] 2-A/ 1-A 7=M 
ers ES AE | 123) is} 20| 2 17 | 19; 27 SR sree: 25 
Manual training...........--.| 14) 26) 26 26 23 23/ 2 30} 30 27 2 
Domestic scienze........-..-- aa } 24 4| 2% 25 | 2) 2 28 28 y 29 
I hated Aaah 102) 6 4} 30 5 | "i ae. ee | D hinting 
Auxiliary gymnasium........ a) eee 8 | D Jeceesee 7 | 1 6 4| 3 5 
ee ee a a a 0 eee, Leeesiiel 
WEDNESDAY. 
=" yee ‘oe “iP ly Ges Dae beast! ipl 
Auditorium............-.-.--- | wo} $10 Kog-22 } 16) 7-9 {19:91 } 3-5 | 24-26 | 12-14 | 11-13 | 25-25 
Gymnasium .................. | 313 | 24-26 | 10 16 | 23-25 9 | 15 | 12-14 | 22-30 | 21-29] 11-13 
Literature (primary).......... 105 2 | 6 | 10 1 5 9 4 8 7] 3 
Literature (intermediate).....} 125] 14 | 2) 22 1) ww) 2 6) 18) 17 15 
Literature (advanced) ........ os Jevdeove 24 | DP Lcsacnal 23 20 | 26 25 19 
Science (primary).....-....... 109 4 | 2 8 | 3 l } 7 10 | 6 5 gy 
Science (intermediate) ca Oe 12 | 14 20 il 13 19 18 | 16 15 17 
Seience (advanced)........... i | aaee 6 Y  18}....... 2%} 2| | 2 2 
Ee ee Cia | 120 ie 18:1 s%2-. ,} i) 28 | |, 28 27 | 27 
WIC URE Bs Eo ok edie cece 107 6—-M } 4-M | BO ee | 6M/ 3-M Pestle mesdwe t2-A oS ee 
ene ea | 123 22 24 | 14 21 | 23 | 13 | 30; 10; 9 29 
Manual training.............. | 14 30 30 | 30 27 27 27 |..----. Pape Spice és ie oon 
Domestic science. ............ K _ } 28 28 | 28 29 29 | 29 |.......|Spicer.’Spicer.!....... 
y i | 
Ow) ee ie |} 102; 18) 2% 12 7} 2 | on] 8} 20 19 | 7 
Auxiliary gymnasium........ | 110 1,B 8 2 | 1-B | 7 | 1 | 6 4 3 | 5 
ae ee = Series = 
THURSDAY. 
+P RES, . egal Le ees ia ere | P Tee BE ] 
Auditorium............---++- 140 | $10} 16-18 | 46) 7-9 | 16-17| 3-5 | 28-30 | 12-14 | 11-13 | 27-29 
PPIs ce cedbsvescescecs 113 | 24-26 10 | 16-18 | 23-25 | 9 15-17 | 12-14 | 28-30 | 27 29 r 33 13 
Literature (primary)....-.-..- } 106 2 6 | 10 | 1 | 5 9 4 | 8 | 7 | 3 
Literature (intermediate)... .. | 125 14 | 12 | 22 | 13 | il 21 | 16 18 | 17 | 15 
Literature (advanced). ....... 117 30 28 | 24 29 | 27 23 20 26 | 25 | 19 
Science (primary)............ | 109 4 | 2 | 8 | 3 | 1 10 | 6 | 5 9 
Science (intermediate)........ | 122 12 | Ja 20 ll | 13 19 18 | L<vensaheean dae 
Science (advanced)........... i; 118 28 | 30 rf | | | 29 * bed ii | . 2 sone 
Be Geadh « ovildd idids Bh nteeg ots 120 23; 2%] WM! 2 25 6 C( 
Art and music..........-.-.-+ | 107 | 6-M 4-M | 12-M| 5-M| 3-M/11-M/| 8M/ 2-M/ 1-M | i M 
pO ee } 123 16; 2 30; 6} @B 29; 6) Ww) 9) 25 
Manual training.............. 14 20 | , | as? | 19 19 ioip te 22 | 22 21 21 
Domestic science.........---- { 4 \ 20 20 » dtl oie 19 | 19 |.....- 22 22 21 | 21 
1 RS th Lita Sane | woz] 18} 22] 8} at] mt) oar] | 2] wy & 
Auxiliary gymnasium........ | M0}....... 8 2 | 1-B i 6 | 4 3 5 
| | | | 
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The division of work and coordination 
ef activities in the various rooms are 
here briefly illustrated in the subject of 
language in the second grade: 

HOME ROOM. 
Use of period and question mark. 
Use of comma in series. 
Telling and asking sentences. 
Copy work. 
Quotations. 
Picture study— 

a. Oral discussion. 

b. Written story. 

Dramatization in connection with read- 
ing. 
LITERATURE ROOM. 


Story telling. 

Poems, 

Dramatization, 

Picture readings. 

Supplementary readers as basis for lit- 
erary interpretation. 


PLAYROOM, 


Language games. 

Details of correlation and division of 
labor for all subjects and grades are be- 
ing worked out by Principal O, C. Hat- 
ton and his corps of teachers. One of 
the great advantages of the platoon or- 
ganization is that it not only forces co- 
operation of the teachers, but it gives the 
principal opportunity to direct coordina- 
tion of the work so that it may be done 
better, with careful division of labor for 
the various teachers, 

Meets Demands of Modern Curriculum, 


The platoon school meets the demands 
of the modern curriculum. 

(1) The three r’s receive more atten- 
tion than in the old-type school. 

(2) The cultural subjects receive spe- 
cial attention. In the literature rooms 
appreciation of worth-while literary pro- 
ductions is stressed. Art and music re- 
ceive careful attention. 

(3) The demands for physical educa- 
tion are met in the gymnasium and play- 
room, The physical activities of all pu- 


pils are carefully supervised and di- 
rected. 





(4) The demands for scientific instruc- 
tion are satisfied in the science rooms. 
(5) In the auditorium the civic and 
social activities prepare for more com- 
plete living and the self-control and self- 


zation train for practical life. 

- (6) Shop work for both boys and giris 
gives the prevocational slant to the cur- 
riculum, 

(7) Visual education in the audito- 
rium by use of moving pictures and 
slides is recognized by educators gen- 
erally as a valuable addition to eduea- 
tional method. 


Minimizes Equipment and Reduces Cost. 


The platoon school uses all the build- 
ing all the time, and thus cares for a 
greater number of pupils. It minimizes 
equipment because of special rooms and 
lessens the cost of supplies. Where free 
textbooks are used it reduces the num- 
ber of texts needed since one set of books 
in a special room will serve several 
groups. It makes it possible to have 
real science rooms, art rooms, music 
rooms, etc. It makes supervision easier 
since fewer teachers are responsible for 
results in any one subject. It teaches 
pupils definiteness because a certain pe- 
riod is the only time to do a certain 
work. The effect of instruction is de- 
cidedly better. No pupils must have 
the poorest teacher all the time. Each 
teacher becomes a specialist in her line. 
Each pupil is placed under careful super- 
vision in play time as well as work time. 
The platoon type of organization arouses 
a many-sided interest and provides a 
variety of activities for self-expression, 
self-control, and self-direction, all of 
which contribute to the development of 
worthwhile character. Properly directed, 
the platoon school epitomizes socialized 
education. 

Those who attempt to carry out the 
platoon plan without previous experience 
by contact or careful observation should 
note carefully the following: 

(1) Care of wraps... Pupils should 
leave their wraps, when entering the 





direction learned in the platoon organi-— 





building, in the rooms where they will be 
at dismissal time and then go to the 
rooms where their first recitation is held. 
By this plan no change of class groups 
takes place until the end of the first 
period. - 

(2) Tendency to believe first-grade 
pupils should not be in the platoon or- 
ganization. The socialized idea of the 
platoon school argues strongly for its use 
with first graders. Variety is needed 
with small pupils. Activity is instinctive 
with first graders. . 


Adjustable Seats Should Be Provided. 


(3) Seating in special rooms. In pri- 
mary platoon, seating is easy. If dif- 
ferent size pupils go to same room for 
recitation adjustable seats are advan- 
tageous. 

(4) Auditorium and gymnasium. 
These should be in the platoon school. 
Large rooms may be fitted to take their 
places. 

(5) Recess time. Gymnasium periods 
take the place of recesses. However, 
groups should have short periods to visit 
toilets. The best plan is to have these 
periods just before and after the general 
shifts at the middle of the half-day so 
that these periods may be supervised 
from the home rooms, 

(6) Teachers are likely to assume re- 
sponsibility for all the education and 
training of certain groups. This is likely 
to happen with home room teachers who 
feel they are responsible for the group 
the entire day because they are longer in 
the home room than anywhere else. 
Each teacher must realize that she is 
responsible for the work only to which 
she is assigned. There is division of 
responsibility in the platoon school as in 
departmental work in high school or 
college. 


Must See Whole System at Work. 


(7) Coordination and division of work. 
The principal must have a clear philos- 
ophy of education so that he will be able 
to see the whole system at work. He 
must see the points of division and the 
points of correlation in the various sub- 
jects. If the correlation is to be success- 
fully worked out it must be under the 
direction of one. The principal is the 
logical one. Teachers, no matter how 
willing, usually fail to see the cther de- 
partments of work as they see their own. 

(8) The platoon school, to succeed 
best, must be socialized. Old military 
forms of discipline and complete teacher 
domination of groups should not be found 
in the platoon school. The platoon 
school is strong because it is the pupil’s 
school. It develops character by devel- 
oping self-assertion, self-direction, and 
self-control. 
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AFTER FIFTY YEARS IN 
LAND-GRANT COLLEGES. 





(Continued from page 122.) 


The discussion of internal problems 
will be deyoted almost entirely to 
question: Are the rapidly changing social 
and economic conditions developing new 
problems in agricultural education, or, 
at least, intensifying the need of more 
attention to certain of its phases? This 
discussion is entered upon with a full 
appreciation of the fact that it may be 
cousidered an instance of unusual te- 
merity. 
New Secial and Economie Conditions. 


one 


It is hardly necessary to assert that 
the farmer is living in a new social and 
economic environment as compared with 
the late sixties and early seventies, the 
period when the land-grant colleges were 
being organized and thelr early courses 
of study developed. New social and busi- 
ness conditions now react upon agricul- 
ture. 

Fifty years ago the western hegira 
was hardiy under way. Since that time 
there has occurred a nation-wide redis- 
tribution of population and production, 
bringing in its train new social and eco- 
nomic problems. Regional competition 
in production and marketing had not de- 
veloped in those earlier days. Then the 
marketing of agricultural products was 
a comparatively simple matter. The 
term, “collective buying and selling” 
had not been heard. Farmers had not 
been summoned to court for alleged vio- 
lation of a Sherman Act. 

Agricultural organizations were local 
and seemed to have little influence and 
no clear function beyond serving as a 
medium for exchanging individual opin- 
ions on questions of farm practice. In- 
dustries were not so fully segregated in 
large centers, draining, as they have, the 
rural communities of their young life, 
thereby creating unfortunate social con- 
ditions, for the farm was then more self- 
dependent industrially than it is now 
and employment was more widely dis- 
tributed. 


Farmer Was a Conservative Element. 


The farmer had not then found an in- 
fluential place in national politics, for 
he was recognized chiefly in political 
campaigns. He was not counted as an 
easy mark for revolutionary propaganda, 
but was reckoned as a conservative ele- 
ment in the body politic He had not 
been accused of “seeing red” and of 
upsetting the political “kettle of fish” 
or of becoming dangerous to social and 
economic stability because of financial 
hardships. 
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In short, the great social and economic 
problems, somewhat disturbing in their 
intensity, which are now involved in the 
comfort and prosperity of the agricul- 
tural people, had not appeared over the 
horizon, The new colleges took little ac- 
eount of the problems of human relations 
and their agricultural instruction and 
outside activities were so far as possibie 
centered around the effort to make “ two 
blades of grass grow where one grew be- 
fore.” 

Influence Legislation. 


Farmers Organized te 


The great change that has taken place 
in 50 years is forcibly illustrated by 
the fact that a million and a half of 
farmers are now organized in support of 
the efforts of their accredited representa- 
tives to secure desired national legisla- 
tion, efforts so successful as to make us 
anxious that they shall be wisely 
directed. Not less than six agricultural 
organizations have invaded the city of 
Washington to watch legislation and the 
administration of agricultural affairs. 
The farm bloc, whatever that term may 
mean, is said to have dictated to Congress 
and strongly influenced the action of the 
President. 

Whatever may be said of the influence 
exerted in the alleged interest of the 
farmer, the following legislation has been 
accomplished: An emergency tariff act 
increasing the duties on agricultural 
products; the packer act, bringing meat 
packers under Federal control; the fu- 
tures act, taxing contracts for future de- 
livery of grain; amending the farm loan 
law and the farm credits act authoriz- 
ing the War Finance Corporation to issue 
its own bonds for one and a half million 
dollars and to lend one million dollars 
for financing agricultural experts. These 
measures are cited to illustrate the im- 
portant ways in which agriculture is now 
asking for, and securing, national legis- 
lation in its behalf. 


Agricultural Adventuring With Great Problems. 


In the several States with varying suc- 
cess farmers are organizing for buying 
and selling and for the betterment of 
their social and educational conditions. 
Surely, agriculture is adventuring in the 
domain of great problems, and its follow- 
ers may not be expected to recede from 
their purpose to promets and defen 
their fundamental interests, and their 
fundamental interests are fully as closely 
related to their social environment and 
to financial and market conditions as to 
technical methods. The extra blade of 
grass must be sold at a profit or it is 
useless to produce it. 

In view of the magnitude of these ef- 
forts and their inevitable far-reaching 
influence we may well be solicitous con- 
cerning the wisdom with which they shall 
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be directed. Will they avoid becoming a 
selfish class struggle? Will they divide 
justly between the rights of the farmer 
and the rights of other classes? Will 
the movements supported by agricultural 
sentiment be constructive in accordance 
with sound social and economic prinei- 
ples, and will farmers hold a steady and 
well-balanced mind at those times when 
seasonal conditions cause discourage- 
ment or bad markets arouse feeling of 
resentment, often irrational, against 
what is asserted to be the oppression of 
financial and commercial interests, or 
the alleged sins of party government? 


Affirmative Answer Only in Wise Leadership, 


If we may trust the lessons of past ex- 
perience, our only assurance of an af- 
firmative answer to these questions is to 
be found in wise leadership. Viscount 
Bryce, that clear-visioned student of 
human affairs, in his opening address at 
Williamstown, stressed the question of 
leadership. His attitude was to warn us 
against an “ idolatrous belief in the auto- 
matic virtue and unlimited excellence of 
a democracy.” Joseph Conrad does not 
appear to be entirely rational when he 
asserts that “the mass of the people are 
saner and sounder than those who as- 
sume to guide them,” and that in certain 
great essentials “the people in the mass 
are always better than their leaders.” 

The ambitious efforts of the farming 
people, democratic in character, need 
leadership not only in high places, but 
in community life, in order that the 
general mind may support wise policies. 
It should be something more than leader- 
ship moved by political expediency; it 
should be the leadership of unselfishness 
actuated by a high resolve to promote 
the welfare of the rural people; a well 
equipped leadership, rising in the centers 
of its influence to the level of agricul- 
tural statesmanship. 


A Democracy Educating Itself. 


Not long since a newly elected uni- 
versity president, referring in his inau- 
gural address to State colleges and uni- 
versities, characterized them as “a 
democracy educating itself.” To what 
extent is democracy using the institu- 
tions it is supporting to prepare leaders 
for the agricultural class, especially in 
those social and business relations so 
rapidly coming to the front? Are the 
colleges being adjusted to the new de- 
mands? A consideration of this ques- 
tion requires that we agree upon what 


the agricultural college should accom- 


plish for its students in preparing them 
for future leadership. 

There appears to be no uncertainty in 
the mind of Secretary Hughes as to one 
accom- 


thing college education should 
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plish. In his address before the Na- 
tional Education Association he declared 
that democracy “needs men trained to 
think, whose mental muscles are hard 
with toil.” He specified “ better mental 
discipline” as a requisite in the trying 
times of to-day, and suggests the classics 
and mathematics as the educational tools 
pest adapted to that end, There can be 
no exceptions in the application of these 
general truths. The value of disciplined 
minds is not reserved to the professional 
classes. Such minds are a saving factor 
in all human activities and relations. 


Mental Discipline Requires Stern Mental Effort. 


When it comes to a selection of the 
educational tools best suited to mental 
discipline differences of opinion will ap- 
pear. We may accept as a general prin- 


however, that those studies have 
value in the measure that 
they require mind concentration, hard 
mental effort and that their selection 
would be within the range of such sub- 
language, mathematics, phil- 
osophy, social and economic relations 
and the fundamental sciences pure and 
applied, having especial reference of 
course to those subjects directly impor- 
tant to the agricultural people. It is 
true that many psychologists, perhaps 
all. reject the idea of general mental 
discipline from an exercise of the mind 
in a single direction, They assert that 
mental toil in mathematics, for instance, 
gives discipline only in that field or in 
such fields as are covered by mathe- 
matical lines and has no general reaction 
on the mind. If the psychologists are 
right, the advice of the distinguished 
stutesman still holds, and there is every 
reason why specific and severe mental 
toil should now be imposed in those sub- 
jects related to agriculture such as the 
principles of government, the sociology 
of rural life, the ecenomics of agricul- 
tural production and distribution, the 
organization and methods of finance and 
general business relations, not neglect- 
ing the idealism of individual and com- 
munity life. If history teaches us any- 
thing as to the basis on which the civic 
and economic structure of a democracy 
may safely be reared and maintained, 
such knowledge should have become the 
definite possession of the college grad- 
uate. It is unfortunate if this knowl- 
edge is not imparted or if under the 
guise of academic freedom the student 
is so instructed that he comes to re- 
gard the affairs of the world as all 
wrong and must be radically reformed 
before anything is right, or if he is left 
intellectually stranded in a maze of 
theory and speculation. It is especially 
important that such instruction, or any 
iustruction for that matter, shall be 


ciple, 
disciplinary 


jects as 











something more than popular dilution. 
Extension teaching is out of place in the 
college classroom. 

The mention of finance brings to mind 
what on good authority is said to have 
happened during the war in one of our 
richest agricultural States, 68 per cent 
of the population of which is rural. 
Under the impulse of war-time pros- 
perity the people of the State bonght 
land out of reason and also invested in 
bad securities to the extent of not less 
than $200,000,000. Now the Government 
is irrationally blamed for the resulting 
financial distress. 

This raises the query whether the agri- 
cultural graduates of that State or any 
State who go back to mingle with their 
communities have been given a clear 
vision in matters of finance, the banking 
system, and the relation of the farmer 
to it, some knowledge of farm credits, 
and what constitute the differences be- 
tween good and unsafe securities. It is 
to be hoped they have. But if not, is 
not such instruction good business dis- 
cipline and do not existing conditions 
call for it? 


Protect Intellectual Rights of Agricultural 


Student. 


It is difficult to agree with the opinion 
said to have been uttered by a university 
president that a study of practical 
poultry keeping is as disciplinary as any 
other subject. On the contrary, I now 
contend that to absurb the time of a 
mentally capable undergraduate to any 
considerable extent with corn judging, 
cattle judging, judging at fairs, pruning 
trees, picking and packing fruit, and but- 
ter and cheese making is cheating him 
out of his intellectual rights and privi- 
leges and is to that extent a failure to 
give him the best possible college prepa- 
ration for an efficient service in agri- 
cultural affairs. Such exercises belong 
to the apprenticeship of practice and not 
to the period which should be devoted 
to mind culture and to teaching “ such 
branches of learning as are related to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, not 
excluding other scientific and classical 
subjects.” If the ultrapractical is ex- 
eluded from the curriculum, more time 
could be given to a study of subjects 
which have a much higher disciplinary, 
or even practical value, especially those 
human and economic relations with 
which the rural people are now so inti- 
mately concerned. Do not fail to note 
the phrase “ mentally and morally fit.” 
It is used advisedly. Many young men 
enter college who are lacking in the “ in- 
tellectual and moral impulses” which 
alone justify their presence in the col- 
lege classroom. Why should the Na- 
tion and State waste their resources on 





such poor material? Can it be avoided? 
This is a problem for the future. 

But it is urged, “ Perhaps your point 
of view is all right for leaders in re- 
search, teaching, and public service. 
What about the young man who plans 
to engage in practical agriculture?” The 
answer is that the great need of the 
farmer to-day is to understand how his 
social and business environment and the 
facts and forces of the physical world 
react on his welfare, and the four years 
of college life are more than needed to 
accomplish this. The larger vision is 
not attained when so much time is given 
to small and relatively unimportant de- 
tails. 

Listen to the opinions of those whom 
we may regard as qualified to speak: 

Professor Roberts, the first professor 
of agriculture at Cornell University, a 
man of practical wisdom, whom we 
ealled a philosopher, once said, “I have 
about concluded that if I had a son to 
prepare for a farmer’s life, I would give 
him a stiff general training and let him 
learn farm practice by practicing it.” 

Mr. Schwab, whose experiences with 
men entitle his opinions to great respect, 
has stated that he desires young men to 
enter his shops with a knowledge of 
language, mathematics, and history, and 
he will see to it that they learn their 
trade. 


Liberal Stadies Afford Wider Herizon. 


In an article lately appearing in the 
Independent, a well-known Wisconsin 
dairyman is quoted as saying “I did not 
take the agricultural course, but a gen- 
eralone, . My horizon has a wider 
sweep than that confined within the limits 
of astanchion. I have specialized in fun- 
damental principles.” The author of this 
article, who was a student in a prominent 
agricultural college, falls in with the un- 
mistakable trend of thought at the pres- 
ent time and argues for a more liberai 
course of study for agricultural students. 

Men engaged in extension work have 
frequently deplored to me their lack of 
a knowledge of fundamentals. It is 
significant that in another field of voca- 
tional education, the engineering, the 
trend of opinion on the part of many 
leading teachers is strongly toward giv- 
ing a larger proportion of attention to 
the principles underlying engineering 
education. 

It is hoped that what has been said 
will not be regarded as antagonistic to 
vocational education, but rather as the 
expression of a conviction that the four 
years of college life are set apart for de- 
veloping high ideals, intellectual vision, 
and imparting fundamental knowledge, a 
period not to be invaded by the simple 
details of practice. 
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Your attention is called briefly to one 
more consideration. We are in the flood 
tide of commercialism. Our educational 
agencies from the high school, with in- 
to the uni- 


versity, with a course in salesmanship, 


struction in typewriting, 
are attempting to develop money-earning 
capacity. It can not be suceessfully de- 
nied that the idealism so essential to the 
best interests of community and national 
life is more overshadowed in 
school and college education by the atten- 
tion given to industrial and commercial 
aims. How is it with the colleges of 
agriculture? Are they in spirit and in- 
fluence distinctly idealistic or are they 
so dominated by considerations of voca- 
tional efficiency as to exclude the exalta- 
tion of moral and spiritual attainments? 
A democracy may well insist that those 
of its number who dictate the policies of 
its higher education shall give full recog- 
nition to those personal and civie vir- 
tues which are the only basis of good 
government and social order. 

Your charitable consideration is asked 
with the ob- 


or less 


if this discussion has dealt 
vious or with policies and conditions al- 
readily attained. However this may be, 
let us hold fast to the truth, exemplified 
by all human experience, that the great 
essential in the education which best fits 
a man for an efficient life service, what- 
ever the field in which the service is ren- 
dered, is the cultivation of the intellec- 
tual and spiritual faculties, 





BRAZILIAN STUDENTS OF ECO- 
NOMICS ADDRESS AMERICANS. 


Students of the Academia de Com- 
mercio at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, have 
transmitted through Dr. Francisco 


Figueira de Mello, director of that insti- 
tution, and the American commercial 
attaché, W. L. Schurz, a message to their 
American colleagues as an evidence of 
cordial and friendly solidarity. 

“At the time when our beloved coun- 
try commemorates the first centenary of 
its political independence,” say the 
students, “ we feel a just pride in greet- 
ing our colleagues who are also devoted 
to the study of such a vast science as 
economics. preponderating factor in the 


greatness of a country. We are con- 
vinced that the ties of mutual friend- 
ship between Brazil and all American 


countries shall ever grow stronger and 
become indestructible for the glory of 
this continent. 

“To our colleagues, students of com- 
merce, we express our most sincere 
hopes that we be always inspired by the 
pure sentiment of an unbreakable Amer- 
ican brotherhood.” 
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PART-TIME CLASSES 
FOR FARM BOYS 


North Carolina Department of Edu- 
cation Making Vigorous Effort to 
Reach and Instruct Country Boys 
Who Have Left School. 


To reach farm boys in North Carolina 
who are more than 14 years old the State 
department of education is extending its 
part-time teaching of agriculture and re- 
lated subjects. At the time of the 1920 
census more than half of the 111,939 
farm boys between the ages of 14 and 
20 were not in school. Of those who 
were in school only 1 in 55 was at- 
tending the vocational agricultural 
schools. To help part-time teachers in 
their work, increase the number of boys 
receiving instruction, and improve the 
quality of the instruction, the State de- 
partment of education has issued a spe- 
cial “ part-time number” of its agricul- 
bulletin, giving sugges- 
of classes, 


education 
to organization 


tural 
tions 
courses of study, etc. 

It is suggested by this bulletin that 
teachers first try to organize a class of 
boys between 14 and 25 years, before un- 
dertaking work with older men, dividing 
the students into two groups if necessary, 
one of boys and one of adults. Boys 
who are attending schools where agricul- 
ture is not taught may be glad to join the 
part-time agriculture classes. Since vari- 
ous types of students will come to the 
school, the number of meetings a week 
must be arranged to suit the convenience 


as 


of the class. 

Some boys wish to take other subjects 
beside agriculture, and usually arrange- 
ments can be made with the high-school 
principal for the teaching of subjects 
as English, arithmetic, and community 
civics. Others will find that a course 
consisting of agriculture and farm shop 
work will use all the time they can spare. 
All part-time instruction should be or- 
ganized on the unit course basis, says the 
bulletin, individual courses being given 
hogs, poultry, dairy, cattle, cotton, 
corn, fertilizers, ete., instead of being 
united into a general course. Ten les- 
is the minimum length for one 
course, and each lesson should last at 
least 90 minutes. Each part-time student 
is required to carry on practical work and 
to use an account book. Teachers are 
urged to seek assistance from the State 
experts and to use visual aids in teach- 
ing. A list of charts:‘and slides avail- 
able for use in teaching vocational agri- 
eulture is published in the bulletin. 
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ADDITIONS TO COLLEGE ACCRED. 
ITED LISTS IN 1922, 


Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schoolg 
of the Middle States and Maryland. 


George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Hood College, Frederick, Md. 

Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, 
Md. 

Western Maryland College, Westminster, 
Md. 

Mount 
N. J. 

Niagara University, Niagara Falls, N. Y, 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 

Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. 

Lincoln University, Lincoln University, 
Pa. 

Moravian College, Bethlehem, Pa. 

St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 


St. Mary’s College, Plainfield, 


Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Ala. 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 
Howard College, Birmingham, Ala. 
Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Ala. 
Mississippi College, Clinton, Miss. 
Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C, 
Maryvilie College, Maryville, Tenn. 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, 
Tex. 
Association of American Universities. 


[Subject to correction. ] 


University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
Ark. 

University of 
Angeles, Calif. 

Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. 

North-Western College, Naperville, LL. 

Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 

Park College, Parkville, Mo. 

Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 

Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

College of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Va. 


Southern California, Los 





The private library of the late Capt. 
W. Gordon MeCabe, Richmond, has 
been given as a memorial to the Unl- 
versity of Virginia. It is composed of 
8,000 volumes and many rare pamphiets. 
Among them Is a complete set of tha 
Literary Messenger and a notable col« 
lection of Latin and Greek classics. Sey- 
eral hundred volumes with inscriptions 
by Robert Browning, Matthew Arnold, 
Lord Tennyson, and others are included, 
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NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 





By Joun D. Wotcort. 














AFRICAN EDUCATION COMMISSION. Edu- 
eation in Africa; a study of west, 
south, and equatorial Africa by the 
African education commission, under 
the auspices of the Phelps-Stokes fund 
and foreign mission societies of North 
America and Europe; report prepared 
by Thomas Jesse Jones, chairman of 
the commission. New York, Phelps- 
Stokes fund [1922 xxviii, 323 p. inel. 
front., illus. (maps) plates. 8°. 


The African education commission spent 
nearly a year in 1920-21 in traveling 
through a great part of Africa and thor- 
oughly studying the educational status of 
the natives. The results of the commis- 
sion’s investigations are given in this re- 
port. General considerations regarding 
Africa and education—the characteristics 
of the people and their environment, are 
given first place in the volume. The prob- 
lems of organization of education and its 
adaptation to Africans and of education 
of the masses and of native leadership are 
also discussed. The greater part of the 
report describes in detail the economic and 
sociological background and the systems of 
education maintained by the Government 
and by missions in each of the principal 
regions visited by the commission. 


GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD. Public edu- 


eation in Indiana; report of the In- 
diana education survey commission. 
Prepared under the direction of the 
commission by the General education 
board. New York, General education 
board, 1923. x, 304 p. front., plates, 
diagrs., tables. 8°. 

While recognizing the many excellent 
features of the Indiana schoo] system, the 
survey calls attention to various serious 
deficiencies, and discusses methods by 
which they may be remedied. The report 
finds that Indiana rural schools are in the 
main poorly organized and incompetently 
managed and that teacher training is in- 
adequate and school expenditures insuffi- 
cient, while under the present organization 
full value can not be obtained for what is 
expended. The survey was authorized by 
a resolution passed by the General Assem- 
bly of Indiana in 1921. 


JoRDAN, Davip Srarr. The days of a 


man, being memories of a naturalist, 
teacher, and minor prophet of democ- 
racy. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., World 
book company, 1922. 2 v. fronts., 
ports., plates. 8°. 


This dutobiography of Doctor Jordan is 
the record of a long and active career in 
various capacities both in the United States 
and in foreign lands. The volumes present 
the author's views on educational theory 
and practice, based on his experience as 
teacher, professor, and university presi- 
dent, and recount his achievements as an 
administrator. Statements are also given 
of his work as a scientist, and of his 








services in social, political, and interna- 
tional affairs, and in the peace movement, 
extending to the year 1921. 


McCuLiLoucH, JAMES F. Looking to our 


foundations. Geneva, IIL, The Eeco- 
nomic press, 1922. ix, 374 p. 12°. 

The writer opposes centralizing the ad- 
ministration of public schools, and also 
condemns centralized control of other public 
interests. 


Monnror, WALTER Scotr. An introduction 


to the theory of educational measure- 
ments. Boston, New York [etc.] 
Houghton Mifflin company [1923] 
xxiii, 864 p. diagrs. tables. 12°, 
(Riverside textbooks in education, ed. 
by E. P. Cubberley.) 

This book was prepared primarily for 
use in instructing college students, but it 
is also adapted for reading by superin- 
tendents of schools and principals who 
direct the use of educational] tests in our 
public schools. It is an advanced text- 
book dealing with the fundamental theory 
lying back of the construction, use, and 
interpretation of educational tests. The 
historical beginnings of standardized ob- 
jective tests are first outlined, followed by 
a treatment of the nature and process, 
uses in the work of the school, and con- 
struction of educational tests. Directions 
are also given for making a critical study 
of an educational test, and for the im- 
provement of examinations, which are not 
completely to be replaced by tests. The 
final two chapters give the elements of 
statistical method. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Ad- 


dresses and proceedings of the sixtieth 
annual meeting held at Boston, Mass., 
July 3-8, 1922. Volume LX. Wash- 
ington, D. C., National education as- 
sociation, 1922. xv, 1511p. 8. 

This volume of proceedings is the largest 
ever issued by the association. Two new 
departments—Immigrant education and ele- 
mentary school principals—are added, and 
the proceedings of some of the older depart- 
ments are given in full. The reports of offi- 
cers and other material relating directly to 
the activities of the association fill consid- 
erable space at the front of the book. 


OpumM, Howarp W., ed. Public welfare 


in the United States; with a supple- 
ment, Child welfare, ed. by James H. 8. 
Bossard. Philadelphia, The American 
academy of political and social science, 
19238. vi, 282 p. 8°. (The Annals of 
the American academy of political and 
social science, vol. CV, no, 194, Janu- 
ary, 19238) 

The newer conception of protection and 
development for the sake of the public 
welfare has recently displaced the older 
idea of charities and corrections. One re- 
sult of this movement is the establishment 
of State and city departments of public 





welfare, which are supplemented by numer- 
ous private and voluntary agencies. This 
volume is composed of a series of papers 
organized into groups bearing upon various 
phases of the problems of departments of 
public welfare. They discuss the principles 
and history of the subject, the contribu- 
tions of voluntary agencies, State and mu- 
nicipal systems of public welfare, and pro- 
fessional training and vocational work in 
this connection. Some papers in the vol- 
ume which directly concern educators are 
those on public welfare and public edu- 
cation—historical analogies and present 
correlations, by 8S. P. Capen; organized 
citizen effort in behalf of public education, 
by H. W. Nudd; The universities and 
training for public leadership and social 
work, by J. B. Hagerty. 


PARKER, SAMUEL CHESTER. Types of ele- 


mentary teaching and learning, inelud- 
ing practical technique and _scien- 
tific evidence. Boston, New York 
[ete.] Ginn and company [1923] xvi, 
585 p. illus. 12° 


Some years ago Professor Parker pro- 
duced a volume entitled General methods 
of teaching in elementary schools. The 
present book gives the special application 
of the genera! principles discussed in the 
former work. The material is organized 
according to a perspective view of types 
of learning. First come the “four elemen- 
tary skills” in handwriting, spelling, read- 
ing, and arithmetic, respectively ; next the 
four thoughtful processes—understanding 
social life, problem-solving, skillful silent 
reading, and communicating ideas; finally, 


recreational and moral behavior, inclading 
habits of harmless enjoyment and civic- 


moral ideals and efficiency. Much of the 
scientific evidence that has been developed 
is presented to justify and interpret the 
progressive methods set forth. 


Swirt, FrercHer Harper. Studies in 


public school finance: The West—Cali- 
fornia and Colorado. Minneapolis, 
The University of Minnesota, 1922. 
xiv, 221 p. diagrs., tables (partly 
folded) 8°. (Research publications 
of the University of Minnesota, Edu- 
cation series, no. 1) 


In view of the constant extension of our 
public-school system and its rapidly 
mounting cost, studies of public-school 
finance are now demanded, since nearly 
every State needs a thorough revision of its 
school-finance laws, methods, and policies, 
The chief purpose of these studies of school 
finance is the revelation of principles 
through the comparison of a number of 
varying types. The present study by Pro- 
fessor Swift of conditions in two western 
States—California and Colorado—is to be 
followed by three additional volumes, also 
to be published by the University of Min- 
nesota, examining systems of school finance 
in selected States of the Bast, Middle 
West, and South, respectively. 


Thomas, Lean ©., and GoLpTHwalt, 


Jozet BW. Body mechanics and health. 
Boston, New York [etc.] Houghton 
Mifflin company [1922] 112 p. front., 
illus. 12°. 

This manual outlines for the physical 
education of children in schools a type of 
work designed to develop an efficient body 
by training in habits of good posture, and 
by teaching the fundamental principles of | 
correct use of the body at work or at play. - 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN CITY 
SCHOOLS. 


(Continued from page 121.) 


much more consideration. Responsibil- 
ity can be better placed in a board of 5 
members than in one of 15. 

An equal or even greater improvement 
in the administration of city schools has 
been the substitution of election at large 
for election by wards. In 1902, 25 of 57 
cities elected or appointed board mem- 
bers by wards or districts. Now there 
are among these same 57 cities only 9 
in which this method obtains. 

Election at large has usually resulted 
in the improvement of the schools be- 
cause of the elimination of petty ward 
politics. In cities where boards are 
elected by wards, they have been known 
te nominate teachers for their respective 
districts, each member by “senatorial 
courtesy ’’ being accorded the final word 
in the management of his ward. It has 
been found that a better class of men are 
elected at large, that the board members 
are more inclined to pull together in the 
interests of the whole city, and that 
there is less “log rolling.” So rapidly 
have cities substituted the election of 
boards of education at large for election 
by wards that it is safe to predict that 
within the next few years election by 
appointment at large will be universal. 
Independence of Schools Fxom City Authorities. 


City school administration has attained 
such importance, and the schools have 
so expanded their activities that a board 
of education directly responsible to the 
people is required. It is the general 
opinion of students of school administra- 
tion that city school boards should be 
entirely independent of the city officials, 
since education is a State and not a 
municipal function, and since experience 
has proved that an adequate city school 
system can be developed best by a school 
board not dependent upon city officials 
for school funds. In practice the ten- 
dency has been to divorce school and 
city finances. Since 1902 the city coun- 
cil has lost ground in having authority 
to pass upon the estimates of the school 
board, this plan having been abandoned 
in 11 of 52 cities reporting in 1902. In 
5 of the 11 cities the school board now 
makes up its budget without having to 
submit it to any other body for revisiou 
or approval; in 3 a board of estimate 
passes on the school budget; in 2, the 
mayor; and in 1 the superintendent. 

Most States now have general educa- 
tion laws governing their city schools, 
which is much better than the plan of 
having separate laws for each city. Doc- 
tor Finegan, when deputy commissioner 





of education of the State of New York, 
said regarding special legislation for 
cities: “There is no force to the sug- 
gestion that conditions in the several 
cities of a State are so varied that sepa- 
rate laws are required for the proper 
regulation and management of the schools 
in such cities, The fact that in many 
States there are separate laws to govern 
the schoool affairs in each city in the 
State is a distinct weakness in the gen- 
eral plan of school administration in 
cities. Experience shows that the mere 
fact that the laws governing the schools 
of a city are local statutes invites inter- 
ference from local municipal authorities. 
The administration of school systems in 
cities would be greatly strengthened by 
uniform laws regarding the cities either 
as a whole or by distinct classes.” 


Standing Committees Cause Internal Trouble. 


Though the size of school boards has 
been reduced by legal enactment one of 
the evils of the large board remains in 
many cities, namely a large number of 
standing committees. These hang on a 
sort of vermiform appendix with no use- 
ful function and often cause internal 
trouble. In not a few cities there are as 
many standing committees as there are 
board members, it not being uncommon 
for each member to hold a chairmanship, 
which is about the only excuse for the 
existence of many of the committees, 
since there is nothing in particular for 
them to do, or else they take upon them- 
selves duties that belong to the profes- 
sional experts employed by the school 
board. 

A board of five or seven members can 
discuss and pass upon the recommenda- 
tions of the superintendent without the 
assistance of a committee. Whenever 
items of business are parceled out to dif- 
ferent committees, there is usually little 
discussion by the entire board, some 
members being entirely ignorant of what 
the others are doing. If the board acts 
as a whole, responsibility is placed on 
each member and not on an elusive com- 
mittee; all business, not part of it, is 
covered by the entire board and all mem- 
bers must be intimately familiar with all 
the business, finance, buildings, etc. ; this 
arrangement insures better correlation 
and more harmonious expenditures, ex- 
pedites business, and avoids shifting re- 
sponsibility. One argument sometimes 
advanced in favor of committees is that 
they can meet and go over the work as- 
signed them without having it discussed 
openly in board meeting. This argument 
that a school business should be trans- 
acted through committees so as not to 
attract the attention of the public is not 
valid In a democracy. The school board 
represents the people, who should be kept 





informed of the disposition of all school 
matters that affect the general public 
There are times, it is true, when it ig 
necessary for the board or a special com 
mittee to discuss in private matters ig 
which only individuals are interested. 

Boards of education have been slow to 
abolish standing committees or to reduce 
the number of such committees, but many 
boards in both the smaller and the larger 
cities are abolishing all standing commit- 
tees, or have reduced the number, usually 
to two or three, thus tending to make 
the administrative machinery simpler 
and lighter running. 


Saperintendent the Executive Officer. 


Notwithstanding the fact that many 
school boards legislate according to the 
recommendation of their various com- 
mittees and sometimes execute through 
them, there has been a general recogni- 
tion of the superintendent as an execu- 
tive officer of the board of education, 
charged with the nomination of teachers, 
the recommendation of text-books, and 
the preparation of course of study, but 
the policy of making him the one admin- 
istrative officer has not been generally 
adopted, though this is the tendency. 
Business experience proves that a cor- 
poration can not prosper with more than 
one executive officer. There is the board 
of directors of the corporation which 
decides upon policies recommended by 
the manager, to whom all other em- 
ployees are subordinate. 

The same principle applies in the ad- 
ministration of a school system. The 
board of education should legislate and 
the superintendent execute in all mat- 
ters affecting the school. He should be 
the one executive. All other employees 
of the board should be subordinate to 
the superintendent, reporting to the 
board through him. By this arrange- 
ment responsibility is definitely fixed. 
The superintendent stands or falls as 
he can or as he can not carry out the 
plans adopted by the school board. 


Business Affairs Have Educational Aspect. 


One reason why so many boards of 
education have two or more independent 
executives, such as the superintendent of 
schools and the business manager, is 
that they have been slow to realize that 
every matter that comes before them for 
legislation affects the child. The pur- 
chase of supplies and the erection of 
school buildings are educational matters. 
An educator must, therefore, have gen- 
eral supervision of these. It is true that 
he may not, and in most cases does not, 
have a knowledge of the details of pur- 
chasing supplies or of erecting school 
buildings; yet this is no valid reason 
why a business manager or a superin- 
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tendent of buildings should be inde- 
pendent executive officers. It would be 
just as logical and as practical for the 
teacher of French, say, in the high 
school to be independent of the super- 
intendent who may not know a werd of 
that language, or for the principal of a 
school to be independent. He knows, or 
should know, more about his particular 
school than the superintendent, whose 
business it is to look after the larger 
phases of administration, to act as the 
coordinator, as the man to get things 


done, making every other person in the 
school system responsible for some defi- 
nite thing. ‘Though not all boards of 
education have made the superintendent 
the one administrative head, many of 
them have within the past few years ac- 
eorded him many of the prerogatives 
that belong to an executive officer. 
They have made the cffice a more digni- 
fied one, calling for men with execu- 


tive as well as with teaching ability. 
For this reason a new type of super- 
intendent has come to the front. In- 
stead of the mere pedagog out of touch 
with the world and full of self-com- 
placency, there is the practical, scien- 


tific administrator who is able to show 
what the schools are accomplishing. He 
ean show the public how the school 
funds have been expended. He has de- 
veloped school accounting “so as to 
indicate with definiteness the purpose 
for which all money is spent on terms 


of the particular service secured, and 
also with respect to the particular divi- 
sion, school, or subject taught.” 

The new type of superintendent has 
also learned te show what children have 
achieved. He is using more definite 
measurements. His annual reports are 
no longer abstract treatises on educa- 
tion, er mere political documents. The 
frankness with which many superintend- 
euts set forth conditions in their 
schools is an indication of the change 
for the better that has come about in 
school administration. For instance, the 
whole situation regarding progress of 
pupils through the grades, school 
attendance, achievement of pupils meas- 
ured by well-known standards are pre- 
sented and recommendations made on 
the basis of fact. 

The Survey in School Administration. 

In this connection mention should be 
made of the improvement in school 
administration through the influence of 
the school survey. Though the imme- 
diate results in the cities where surveys 
have been made have not always been 
all that could be desired, they have, on 
the whole, been helpful to school admin- 
istrators. They have at least shown a 
method of attacking educational prob- 
lems, and they have aroused greater 





interest in school administration, espe- 
cially in the approach from the fact side. 

As a result of the surveys, more super- 
intendents are surveying their own 
schools, which is evidenced by the bet- 
ter type of school report. If the outside 
survey has accomplished nothing more 
than to cause schoolmen to study their 
own schools it has been worth while. 
Whether surveys from persons outside 
the school system will continue ts a 
question. One thing is certain: There 
will be more self-surveys. Superintend- 
ents surveying their own schools may 
call in some one as a consulting special- 
ist to help them interpret the facts. 
As bureaus of research are organized, 
surveys by outsiders will no doubt be- 
come fewer. The establishment of such 
bureaus in many of the large cities of 
the country marks the beginning of a 
new era in school administration, from 
the fact that educational problems are 
being diagnosed before a remedy is pre- 
scribed. Heretofore remedies have been 
prescribed before diagnosis—the practice 
of the quack doctor. The econclusions 
already reached by these bureaus have 
been significant, and will no doubt be 
far-reaching in their influence. 

Other Movements. 

That there should be a more careful 
study made ef city school systems is 
evident when the broadened scope of 
education is considered. A few years 
ago the course of study was simple, in- 
flexible, designed only for the supposedly 
average child. Prebably the most signifi- 
cant development in educational adminis- 
tration in recent years has been marked 
by the introduction of courses of study 
to mect individual weaknesses and 
strengths in pupils. The aim is to give 
every child a fair show, to make educa- 
tion more democratic. In the larger 
cities the child who has ability in manual 
and technical lines now has the same 
opportunity as the child who is book- 
minded, as the child who is preparing 
for the college classical course. 

Not only have the schools made provi- 
sion for all the children of all the people, 
but for all the people. This is seen in 
the opening of night schools and lecture 
courses for adults and in the using of 
the school plant for community pur- 
poses. 

These changes in the courses of study 
and in the greater use of the school 
plant have made necessary a new type of 
school building which now has school 
sheps, home econemic rooms, a gymna- 
sium, an auditorium, specially equipped 
for spectal classes, dental and medical 
offices. The improvement in schoel 
architecture may be counted on as one 
of the advancements made in city school 
admiaistration. 





DISTRICT BEGINS 1TS 
SECOND CENTURY 


Centennial Celebration Includes 
Pageant Showing School Scenes 
of Early Days—Teacher Boarded 
Around and Received $17.50 a 


Year. 


In connection with the observance of 
American Education Week, a school dis- 
trict in East Rochester, N. Y., celebrated 
its one hundredth anniversary, says a 
bulletin of the University of the State 
of New York. This school district, 
which now has 40 teachers and more 
than 1,200 pupils, was founded at a 
meeting at the home of one of the citi- 
zens in the town of Perinton, on Decem- 
ber 4, 1822. The identity of the district 
has been maintained ever since, and the 
record of every school meeting ts com- 
plete. 

The first public money received was 
$17.51, which was turned over to the 
teacher for his yearly salary. The 
teacher boarded around, spending a week 
fm each family for each child from that 
family in school. The sum of $20 was 
raised by tax to fit up the room for the 
school. Wood was furnished by each 
family, according te the number of chii- 
dren in school. The acceptance and 
measurement of the wood was left to 
the teacher. If it were not delivered by 
the first of January following, an assess- 
ment was made against the family at 
the rate of 65 cents a cord. 

For the first three-quarters of the cen- 
tury the school was typical of the “ little 
red schoolhouse,” but in the past 25 
years it has been growing. _The centen- 
nial celebration ineluded a pageant 
showing the first school meeting and 
school scenes in the early days and at 
present, both children and adults taking 
part. Children of foreign-born residents 
took part in the pageant, wearing the 
native costumes of their parents. 





“God never intended an achievement 
without great effort. There is no re- 
ward without great labor.” These words 
of President Harding are the text for 
the new year tn 20 schools of New York 
City, as suggested in a letter to all prin- 
cipals and teachers in the two districts 
supervised by Dr. Edward W. Stitt. The 
pupils who steod highest in each class in 
these, districts received a copy of the 
superintendent's letter to boys and girls. 
Both letters were printed in school shops 
and are examples of fine typography. 
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LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 
FOR NEGROES 


Conference in Tuskegee, Ala., to 
Discuss Their Problems—Coop- 
eration Between Colleges for 
White and for Colored Stu- 
dents—Technical Training Advo- 
cated. 


Problems of cooperation between white 
and eolored land-grant colleges, higher 
standards of training in the different 
curricula, and better adaptation of the 
colored land-grant college programs to 
existing needs were discussed at the 
southern conference on education in 
colored land-grant colleges, held at Tus- 
kegee Normal and Industrial Institute, 
Tuskegee, Ala., January 15 and 16, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. John J. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

Philosophy of Race Relationships. 

The philosophy underlying satisfac- 
tory race relationships was the subject 
of an address by W. D. Weatherford, 
president Southern College of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. A report 


of progress in negro land-grant colleges | 


was presented by H. O. Sargent, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. Funda- 
mentals of the program of education in 
the South, especially of negro education,,. 
were discussed by Dr. John J. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of HEduca- 
tion. Doctor Tigert commended the 
work of advancing negro education that 
has been done by such institutions as 
Tuskegee, under the leadership of 


Boeker T. Washington and of Dr. Robert | 


R. Moton, principal of the institute. 
President J. M. Gandy, of Virginia Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute, outlined 
the needs of negro land-grant colleges. 


Vocational Opportunities for Negroes. 


Possibilities of agricultural extension 
work for negroes were pointed out by 
Dr. A. ©. True, director of the States 
Relations Service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The impor- 
tance of technical training was taken up 
by E. T. Franks, Federal Board for Vo- 
eational Education, and opportunities in 
vocational agriculture were discussed by 
Dr. ©. H. Lane, also of the Federal 
board, Miss Adelaide 8. Baylor, chief 
of the home economics education sery- 
ice, Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
eation, described the opportunities,in the 
field of home economics for negro 
women, emphasizing the importance of 





home making. . Addresses were made 
also by the Hon. George M. Colvin, State 
superintendent of education, Kentucky, 
and by Mr. Charles W. Pugsley, As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture. The 
program was under the direction of Dr. 
Walton ©. John, of the United States 
Bureau of Education, who was the execu- 
tive secretary of the conference. 

During the conference the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
eation carried on related conferences 
with the aim of strengthening the work 
of negro land-grant colleges. 

This conference is the third of a se- 
ries which was begun about three years 
ago as a result of a general survey of 
the 17 negro land-grant colleges by the 
specialist in land-grant college statistics 
of the United States Bureau of Hdu- 
cation. 





PROVIDES FOR WEEK-DAY RELI- 
GIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


To develop greater interest in moral 
and religious principles of conduct, the 
schools of three Wisconsin cities excuse 
the children of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades for an hour a week to 
attend classes conducted by the church 
authorities of their various faiths. The 
plan was first worked out in the city of 
Appleton, under the religion department 
of Lawrence College, and five special 
schools are maintained there to instruct 
the children in religious principles. 
Seven Protestant denominations cooper- 
ate in directing one of these schools, and 
the other four are directed by the 
Catholic, Lutheran, Christian Science, 
and Jewish churches. 
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USE OF HEIGHT 
AND WEIGHT TABLES 


Inculcation of Health Habits Clearly 
Results in Important Gain in 
Weight—Experiments at Somer. 
ville and Malden, Mass., Prove 
It—Work Neither Medical Nor 


Technical. 





The benefit of health training is demon- 
| strable by growth records. This is not 
the place to go into a discussion of the 
right use and wrong use of standard 
weight tables. But at all events it ig 
clear that growth is a normal process 
for the healthy child; and when we 
found in Somerville, Mass., that in a 
group of children receiving health train- 
ing for the year only one pupil out of 
a class of 39 failed to make an average 
growth gain, whereas in two control 
grades of the same size, where health 
training was not carried on, 9 and 16 
children, respectively, failed to make a 
normal growth gain, it seemed clear that 
the adoption of health habits had pro- 
duced the desired effect. 

The results of our present studies in 
Malden, Mass., are not yet available for 
publication. We do know, however, that 
of 247 children who were below average 
weight for their age and height and re- 
ceived health training, 118 were nearer 
the norma! at Easter than in November, 
In a control group, where other conditions 
were the same, but where no health 
training was carried out, there were 141 
children below average weight, and- of 
these only 37 improved their condition 
in the time mentioned. In other words, 
among underweight children receiving 
health training 118 made a definite gain 
toward normal weight for their height 
and age, while 129 stood still or lost. In 
a similar group which did not receive 
health teaching 87 made a gain while 
104 stood still or lost. 

The work carried out with these pupils 
was nonmedical and untechnical. It in- 
volved the work of a well-trained teacher 
who first enlisted the interest of the child 
in the positive factors of health, such as 
growth, strength, and beauty, and then 
trained the children in the important 
health habits through classroom teaching, 
the keeping of habit records, the making 
of scrapbooks, and the carrying out of 
other projects by the children, and occa- 
sional talks with some of the children 
about their own particular needs.—The 
Nation’s Health. 
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